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What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 


and History Is 
Its History: 


1, Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 

2. rege gg under the laws of the District of Columbia, Octo- 
3. Brought out the first number of sas JOURNAL or Nraro History, 
January 1, 1916. 


Its Purposes: 


1. To collect sociological and historical data. 

2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 

3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 

4, ewig about harmony between the races by interpreting the one 
to other. 


Its Promoters: 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Paul Warburg, 
Julius Goldman, Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Har- 
vey Ingham, Henry Churchill King, Robert R. Moton, James H. 
Dillard, Joel E. Springarn, and Julius Rosenwald. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. 
Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles E. Chap- 
man, Joel E. Spingarn, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


1, It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected field. 

2. It has extended the circulation of Taz JourNaL or Necro History 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

3. It has published sixteen volumes of articles and documents giving 
. facts which are generally unknown. 

4. It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 

5. It has d and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 

6. It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the Negro 
which have been made accessible to the public in the Library of 


Congress. 
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Five Ways to Help This Cause: 


Subscribe to the JouRNAL 


Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing 
on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 
family history 





$30,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been re- 
stricted to what we have been able to induce interested in- 
dividuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at 
this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work will 
proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profes- 
sing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 








8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 
40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 

200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific movements. This un- 
dertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites 
the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. 
The Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, 
and circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it 
employs investigators to explore fields of Negro history hither- 
to neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully 
prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to 
develop it in all of its aspect to prevent the Negro from be- 
coming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, the in- 
come must be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is bonded. 
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FREEDOM’S JOURNAL AND THE 
RIGHTS OF ALL 


‘‘We shall ever regard the constitution of the United 
States as our polar star. Pledged to no party, we shall en- 
deavor to urge our brethern to use their right to the elective 
franchise as free citizens. It shall never be our object to 
court controversy though we must at all times consider our- 
selves as champions in defense of oppressed humanity. Daily 
slandered, we think that there ought to be some channel of 
communion between us and the public, through which a single 
voice may be heard, in defense of five hundred thousand free 
people of colour. For often has injustice been heaped upon 
us, when our only defense was an appeal to the Almighty: 
but we believe that the time has now arrived, when the 
calumnies of our enemies should be refuted by forcible argu- 
ments....’” 

To realize more fully the significance of these lines from 
the Prospectus to the Freedom’s Journal, the first periodical 
published by the colored people of America, one need but sean 
the social history of the period.’ The tides of political and 


1 Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 3, p. 12. 

? For a good summary of this period, see Rev. Theodore 8. Wright’s Ad- 
dress, reprinted in the Colored American, vol. I, no. 41, Oct. 14, 1837, first 
page. Wright was a private student at Princeton when the journal came out. 
It aroused furious arguments among the students and professors, all of whom 
were finally won over by their President, Dr. S. Miller, and denounced the 
journal and its radical editors. Wright, the colored student, welcomed it; to 
him it came as ‘‘a streak of light in the darkness; a clap of thunder’’; a 
new hope. The cry of the colored masses was made to ring through the nation. 

See also Frothingham, Gerritt Smith, p. 104. 
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social changes of the late 1820’s were carrying away many 
hard-earned rights of the free colored inhabitants; many 
forces were joined to exploit them, the weakest members of 
the social body. Calumny and hatred followed them every- 
where; they had little protection from the passions and 
prejudices of men. That they did, in the face of so many bit- 
ter trials, establish and support their own newspaper, and 
make it, not only a weapon of defense, but also an organ to 
express universal truths for the benefit of the nation and all 
mankind, is worthy of some consideration. 

Karly in the year 1827, the leaders in New York met at 
the home of the venerable Boston Crummel, and chose two 
spirited young colored men as editors: Samuel EK. Cornish, 
eloquent orator and courageous fighter, as senior editor, and 
John B. Russwurm, the first colored college-graduate of 
America, as junior editor. After Cornish’s resignation in 
September, 1827, Russwurm became the sole editor of the 
journal.* 

The first issue was published March 16, 1827, and was 
hailed by some as a phenomenon, and by others as the sym- 
bol of a new dawn. ‘‘To restore to their proper place in the 
scale of beings a degraded, demoralizing (sic) and suffering 
portion of the human race, is a work, which, if achieved, will 
command the admiration and applause of all benevolent be- 
ings both in heaven and earth. .. .,’’ wrote a white friend, 
congratulating Samuel Cornish.* 

The free colored people had many enemies, especially 
those who aspired for equal citizenship rights with their 
white neighbors. Some say that it was the evil genius of one, 


* Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 27, p. 107, Sept. 14, 1827; also Cornish’s 
farewell-editorial in no. 29, p. 116, Sept. 28. Cornish, as it will be shown, resigned 
to become general agent of the New York Free African Schools, but remained 
the general agent of the Journal, and one of its leading directors and its general 
traveling-agent. 

*Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 34, p. 135. See also no. 35, pp. 138-139, and 
the letters written by Russwurm while he was touring the country for subscribers, 
especially the one printed in No. 18, p. 70. 

The New York Observer, Jan. 17, 1827, reprinted many congratulatory let- 
ters and recommendations written in a similar vein. 
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Mordecai M. Noah, the romantic and eccentric editor, polli- 
tician and dramatist of New York that was immediately 
responsible for the publishing of the Journal.’ He attacked 
the colored people mercilessly ; he published scandalous arti- 
cles concerning them; and, according to general belief, he was 
one of the chief instigators of the riots that broke out in the 
thirties.© Dr. Samuel Miller of Princeton, was another out- 
standing enemy of the free Negroes; he spared no pains in 
villifying and slandering those who opposed the African 
Colonization Society of which he was a strong supporter. 
The colored people had many friends, it is true, but very 
few of these would go to the extent of upholding the radical 
ideas expressed in the Journal. Very few at that time advo- 
cated the principles of immediate emancipation for slaves 
and equal citizenship rights for the freedmen. Lundy himself 
deprecated such ideas; he was at that time a staunch coloni- 
zationist, as were Gerritt Smith, Tappan, and, until 1830, 
Garrison himself.’ The Journal declared the Society to be the 
arch enemy of the colored people, and not their friends as so 


* Penn, Negro Press, p. 28; the ‘‘ jewish editor’’ alluded to is undoubtedly 
Noah, too well known to be named directly. 

*O. Johnson, Garrison, p. 145, tells of Noah’s devestating work. Noah con- 
trolled several New York papers at various times, and was a friend of many 
powerful Southern men and Northern politicians unfriendly to the Negro. It 
might be of interest to note here that he was the promoter of ‘‘Jim Crow’’ 
(Daniel Rice), the first cork-faced minstrel and clown. See his Life of Jim Crow, 
By Himself. 

Noah was also notoriously famous for his City of Ararat, which his imagina- 
tion built as the haven of refuge for all Jews, even black ones. One stone was 
actually erected—carved with the name of the great Noah—with much pomp and 
ceremony. (See, L. F. Allen’s account in the Buffalo Historical Papers, vol. I, 
no. 25, 1866.) 

Garrison, Lundy, and Tappan, despised Noah heartily. (See The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, vol. I, no. 7, pp. 105-106, Jan. 1822. 

Abdy (Travels, vol. I, p. 287) refers to him as ‘‘a man bene note all over 


the Union’’; see also pp. 288-290; 
Noah used the name of ‘‘Silvanus Miller’’ for many of his political pam- 


phlets. 

7 Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-slavery in America, 1808-1831, p. 
27, gives references to the Genius when Dr. Miller attacked the Freedom’s 
Journal; Lundy came to its defense, but he was never wholly won over to its 
radical ideas. 
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many were wrongly led to believe. It set out to convince these 
people of the false motives back of the whole African Coloni- 
zation scheme, and to reveal the true nature of many of its 
leaders professing altruistic aims to better the conditions of 
the colored people. 

With sorrow they watched one after the other of their 
white friends being ‘‘swept away by the waves of expatria- 
tion’’;* their political supporters, the Federalists, were 
growing weaker and weaker in power; the white press kept 
silent, its editors trembled before the mighty colonization- 
ists; the pulpit was dumb. Voices once strong and clear, were 
hushed ;* there was much evasion and compromise. The free 
colored leaders had to fight practically alone until about 
1830 when Garrison, convinced of the false nature of the So- 
ciety, abandoned it and came to the fore as the enemy of the 
colonizationists. He was hailed with delight, and given the 
reigns of leadership. He determined to save other friends of 
the Negro from the grand delusion from which he himself 
had been rescued: Wilberforee, Macualay, Buxton, O’Con- 
nell, and Lafayette in Europe, and hosts more in America.*° 

With gratitude, he acknowledged the debt he owed to 
the men who, by their clear sightedness, their courage, and 
their logic, won him over and saved him from grievous er- 
rors. At first he accused the colored leaders of exaggerating 


*T. S. Wright’s Address, p. 1. Wright tells of a large protest meeting 
of colored people held in New York City in 1827, the report of which found no 
publication in a single journal, religious or secular. Even the good Dr. Cox 
turned against them, Abdy, Travels, vol. III, p. 61; also O. Johnson, Garrison, 
p- 130. 

* Daniel Webster’s case is a classic one. When, after he became the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, organized by the Tappan broth- 
ers, he was apprised of the true nature of the undertaking, he said: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I will have nothing more to do with this matter; for I am satisfied it is 
merely a plan of the slaveholder to get rid of the free Negroes.’’ (Bowen, Ar- 
thur and Lewis Tappan.) Not long after that he became a leading advocate of 
African colonization. 

” Johnson, Garrison, p. 41; p. 113; 118; 130. Of course, there were others 
like Dr. Weatherspoon who abandoned the Society, and many more Abolitionists 
who never yielded to it, but it was not until Garrison’s advent that an active 
assailant was found to champion the people. 
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the evils and false pretensions of the Society, but when he 
undertook the investigation himself, he was led to declare 
them worse and far more pernicious than they had appeared 
to the colored leaders themselves.** He became the outstand- 
ing enemy of the African Colonization Society, and refused 
to grant it any recognition. On this issue, he broke with 
Lundy who saw much good in the Society in spite of its 
faults. 

The Freedom’s Journal marked the beginning of a na- 
tional movement among the colored masses, and ushered in 
the Negro Renaissance. It was the first attempt at national 
race-solidarity.”” 

Although a ‘‘race-paper,’’ created for the express pur- 
pose of fighting slavery, and of voicing the thoughts and 
hopes of the free people of color, the outlook of the Journal, 
its interests and appeal, were universal. In its desire to get 


™ Garrison, Address to the Colored People, 1831. Thoughts on Colonization, 
especially Part I, pp. 3-4, and Part II, p. 73. This book is a compilation of the 
opinions and ideas of the Negroes concerning the issue. Strangely enough, 
The Freedom’s Journal, which was the chief organ of this opinion, is barely 
mentioned here, nor the various biographies of Garrison refer to the important 
part played by the colored leaders in converting the Temperance leader into a 
fiery radical. 

E. L. Fox, The Colonization Society, p. 140, gives a list of the men who 
were gradually won over to the Jowrnal’s side: Tappan, Gerritt Smith, and 
Birney. 

See also Frothingham’s Gerritt Smith, p. 163, and William Jay’s An 
Inquiry into the Character and Tendency of the American Colonization and 
Anti-slavery Societies, 1835. 

* Societies were organized in all sections to support the Journal; there was 
a lively interchange of thoughts and common ideas which found place in the 
Journal. This naturally led to a greater understanding of the common needs, 
and resulted in the National Convention Movement. See the reports of the 
traveling editor who collected data and made surveys of various cities. (Free- 
dom’s Journal, vol. I, nos. 18 and 21, for July 13, and Aug. 3, 1827). By August 
10, 1827, there were 20 agents for the Journal in the U.S. and Haiti. 

The first National Convention was held in 1830; see W. J. Allen’s The 
Constitution of the American Society of Free Persons of Colour, 1831, Turner, 
(Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 139) in declaring that the convention of 1831 
‘‘marked the first movement of importance on part of the Negroes of the 
U.S.,’’ overlooked the fact that the Journal, as early as 1827, started the 
‘‘national solidarity race-movement,’’ and strongly advocated the calling of 
conventions. 
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at the roots of things, it went to the vast store of universal 
learning, to history, philosophy, and science; it solicited the 
opinions of all kinds of people, and of friends as well as of 
enemies. Race issues were but parts of the universal prob- 
lems which man had to solve, and which he could solve only 
by cooperating. The goal of the Journal was universal-eleva- 
tion of man, the secret of which lay in the arts and sciences 
to be cultivated by men working in harmony for the general 
good. Only a strange necessity, the editor declared, forced 
them to stress ‘‘race’’; the cosmic outlook, the universal 
good, however, was never sacrificed on the altar of race. The 
vindication of a down-trodden people was the first duty of 
every humanitarian-white or colored. ‘‘ But as humanity, and 
more especially the principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
inculeate sympathy and love, to the oppressed and afflicted, 
this Paper will more especially be devoted to the rights, and 
interests of the Coloured population.’’* This spirit is evident 
even in the articles challenging attacks of personal enemies. 
One such answer ended in the following manner: ‘‘ But well- 
wishers as we are for the dissemination of Knowledge, we 
never desire such to be the contemptible situation of any 
people. Were wishes of any avail, ours would be the enlight- 
ening of all nations, the spread of the true principles of lib- 
erty and equality.’’’* 

In its contents and approach, the Journal was more like 
a magazine than a newspaper. The first number, for instance, 
contains, besides the Prospectus and testimonials of friends, 
the first part of a long series of the ‘‘Memoirs’’ of Paul 
Cuffe, the great Negro sea-captain, philanthropist, and origi- 
nator of the colonization movement in 1815;% part of a 


* The Rights of All, the ‘‘ Prospectus,’’ signed by Cornish, in No. 1 Cornish 
became the editor of the journal after Russwurm’s forced resignation; he 
changed the name to Rights. This matter will be dealt with at length. 

* Freedom’s Journal, no. 12, p. 47, June 1, 1827. ‘‘ The Mutability of Human 
Affairs,’’ a series of historical essays begun with number 6, p. 23, April 20, 
1827, is also significant for this universal appeal, mingled with passionate race- 
pride and vindication. 

* Cuffe’s ideas and motives were considerably altered by the white advocators 
and leaders of African Colonization. 
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funeral sermon; a report concerning Gilbert Horton, the 
poet, whose illegal imprisonment in Washington aroused the 
nation to protest ;** report on the ‘‘Common Schools of New 
York’’; ‘‘A True Story’’; an essay on ‘‘The Effect of Sight 
upon a Person Born Blind’’; the ‘‘Church and the Auction 
Block’’; an anti-slavery article reprinted from the New York 
Church Advocate; a column of ‘‘ Varieties’’ :—on ‘‘ Choosing 
a Wife by Proxy’’; ‘‘The Egg-trade’’; ‘‘Chinese fashions”’; 
and a series of anecdotes. There was news of all kinds :— 
foreign, domestic, and local, together with notices of mar- 
riages, deaths, and court-trials. The commercial advertise- 
ments are all on the last page. 

In the other numbers, there is a great deal of material, 
both literary and scientific entirely free of race-conscious at- 
titudes. ‘‘Arion,’’ for instance, wrote many poems modeled 
on the usual conventional patterns of the day; Rosa’s essays 
and poems pertain chiefly to the interests of women, regard- 
less of race; ‘‘Troilus”’ left race out of all the many poems 
contributed to the Journal. 

Asa whole, the paper bears the stamp of high seriousness 
and moral earnestness; seldom do personal invectives mar 
the pages of this organ. This is best seen by noting how the 
Journal met the attacks of such virulent foes as Dr. Miller, 
Mordecai Noah, and Editor Stone, whose insolent sermons 
and editorials aroused the ire of the gentle Benjamin Lundy 
himself. In answer to a seathing denunciation by Dr. Miller, 
the editor maintained to the last a dignified and serious at- 
titude, ending with—‘‘We will have charity to believe him 
ignorant rather than knavish; and ascribe it to that ignor- 
ance rather than a vicious motive.’’” 

The quality of the Freedom’s Journal, though high, is un- 
even. The first half of the first volume is the best; it con- 
tains the most spirited and challenging editorials, and the 
finest selections of original and reprinted material. This is 


* William Jay led the fight for Horton’s freedom, and attempted to make 
of it a national issue—to strike the institution of slavery in its heart—the 
capital. 

" Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 33, p. 121, Oct. 26, 1827. 
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undoubtedly to be attributed to the talents and interests of 
Samuel Cornish, the senior editor. After he resigned to be- 
come the agent of the New York Manumission Society to 
direct the African Free Schools, the paper lost much of its 
crispness and originality. Cornish, as we shall see, was an 
uncompromising idealist and a radical thinker interested in 
all kinds of reforms. All the journals he edited are stamped 
with his personality and style: The Rights of All (The F ree- 
dom’s Journal rejuvenated) ;** and The Colored American. 
This stamp is clearly marked in the issues of the Freedom’s 
Journal while he was co-editor; it is missing in the issues 
edited by Russwurm alone. Cornish’s favorite motto, 
‘‘Righteousness Exalteth a Nation,’’ is found in all the pa- 
pers with which he was connected; it is conspicuously missing 
in numbers of the Freedom’s Journal after Cornish resigned. 
Russwurm gave no distinct stamp to the paper; he lacked 
originality ; he compromised a great deal, and seldom spoke 
out clearly. Under his editorship, the Journal deteriorated 
greatly; readers complained, sent letters of protests, and 
demanded explanations. Finally, Russwurm was openly ac- 
cused of having sold the interests of the people to their worst 
enemies—the colonizationists.” 

* Some consider The Rights of All as an entirely new publication; others 
refer to it as the continuation of the Freedom’s Journal. Cornish wanted it to 
be recognized as a new and fresh publication, and therefore established it as the 
Rights of All. The first issue of the paper came out on May 29, 1829, two months 
after the suspension of the first journal. (March 28, 1829.) Only six numbers 
of this paper have been found; five are extant, in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., No. 1, May 29; no. 2; June 12; no. 4, 
Aug. 7; no. 5, Sept. 18, and no. 6, Oct. 9, 1829. The third number is missing. 
In the sixth issue there is an editorial notice of temporary suspension, but no 
notice of actual suspension has been found. See Penn, Negro Press, p. 31. 

The Genious of Universal Emancipation, (Nov. 1830, vol. 2, whole no. 260, 
p- 117) expressed fear for the life of the new paper; Longworth’s Directory 
for 1829-1830 does not list either the Freedom’s Journal, or the Rights; Russ- 
wurm is listed as a printer. (So far as it is known, Russwurm was at Bowdoin at 
this time, getting his M.A. degree.) Cornish is not listed. In the 1827-28 Di- 
rectory, both Russwurm and Cornish are listed as editors of the Journal; In the 
1828-29 book, Russwurm alone is listed, which is correct. 

* Russwurm disdained to answer the complaints of his readers; a few 
haughty replies are found now and then (See Freedom’s Journal, vol. II, p. 
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Cornish came to the rescue; he determined to fight the 
colonizationists to the end. He wanted to make the Rights 
into a powerful weapon for the defense of the rights of the 
free and the slave; he emphasized over and over again the 
need of a new, scientific approach to the problems of race 
and prejudice; he was one of the first leaders in America 
to advocate the scientific learning of the new age, and herald 
the industrial revolution—the dawn of a new day. The Rights 
of All promised to become a strong and original organ of the 
colored race, but unfortunately, its life was very short.” 

The paper was owned and supported by the colored 
people themselves. This is made very clear in the case of 
Russwurm’s dismissal. Russwurm had abused the powers 
vested in him by the people to whom he was directly re- 
sponsible. They forced him to resign.” 

The Income of the papers was chiefly from the subscrip- 
tions, the commercial advertisements, and the job and fancy 
printing done at the office. Just what this income was, is very 
difficult to ascertain. From the number of agents (more than 
thirty) of the paper in the United States, England, Canada, 
and Haiti, one might suppose the circulation was fairly wide. 
There is a direct reference to 800 subscribers to the Rights 
of All. There must have been many more for the Freedom’s 
Journal, for quite a number of the old subscribers refused 





323, Jan. 9, 1829, an answer which reveals Russwurm’s attitude.) He abandoned 
the old motto of the paper—‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a Nation’’—and adopted 
the new one—‘‘ Devoted to the Improvement of the coloured Population,’’ a 
motto he failed to live up to. 

Penn erroneously states that on March 21, 1828, The Freedom’s Journal, 
came out with the new title—Rights of All, with Russwurm as its sole editor. 
Many other confusing statements concerning the two editors are to be found 
in several books. 

* The Liberator, vol. I, no. 2, p. 44, March 12, 1831—J. G. Stewart’s 
‘“Prospectus’’ to his African Sentinel. 

*1 See the many letters of complaint published in the first vol. of the Liber- 
ator ; also ‘‘ The Stock-holders’ Appeal,’’ reprinted in the Rights, No. 4, pp. 26-7, 
Aug. 14, 1829, signed by Peter Williams and Thomas L. Jennings of N.Y.; also 
the Report of the ‘‘ Vigilant Committee of 21’’ organized in Philadelphia for 
the support of the Journal in Rights, no. 6, pp. 42-3, Oct. 9, 1829; and Cornish’s 
‘*Proposal,’’ Rights, no. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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to subscribe to the Rights of All because of their disappoint- 
ment in the management of the first Journal.” 

So far as it is possible to ascertain, very little material 
support beyond subscriptions, was given to the papers out- 
side the race. Tappan, the patron-saint and supporter of 
many causes, was evidently not interested in the Journal, for 
his name is not mentioned, nor is there a record of his having 
aided the undertaking in any of the biographies which list 
many of his liberal donations to abolition papers, and to the 
Colored American later on. (1837) He was at this time still 
a colonizationist. Lundy and Garrison were not yet won over, 
either; nor could they give financial aid had they wanted to, 
for they themselves were obliged to solicit funds for their 
own periodicals. They had appealed to the colored people as 
well as the white to help them; that their appeals met with 
some response, we know.” 


2 Longworth’s Directory does not give the circulation of the papers. (a) 
According to Cornish, the 800 subscribers had paid only $36.50 of the $1,600 
due. (b) The Colored American, edited by Cornish in 1837, had, by the end of 
that year, 1650 subscribers, three-fourths of whom were colored, and 800 resi- 
dents in New York City. The editor appealed for twice that number of sub- 
scribers (a) The Rights, no. 4, p. 26, Aug. 14, 1829; and (b) The Colored 
American, vol. I, no. 51, Dec. 23, 1837. 

A list of the agents will be found on the photostat-pages. 

The Philadelphia leaders were the most active in re-establishing the Jour- 
nal. The ‘‘Committee of Vigilance’’ already mentioned, pledged support to the 
editor, Cornish, and his paper, the Rights of All, declaring ‘‘that we do regard 
it as the principal vehicle through which our rights are impartially asserted’’ 
... Rights, no. 6, pp. 42-43, Oct. 9, 1829; Cornish’s ‘‘Appeal’’ to the people 
is on p. 43. 

3 W. Birney, Biography of J. G. Birney, p. 415. Bowen, Life of Tappan, 
lists many of Tappans donations. The Liberator’s ‘‘Appeal’’ to the colored 
people, vol. I, no. 1, p. 3, Jan. 1831. MeMaster’s—ZJistory, vol. V, p. 210. 

Rights of All, no. 6, p. 44, a beautiful editorial of the Genius. Cornish 
chides his people for their indifference: ‘‘Must not many a Clarkson and a 
Wilberforce in Europe, and many a Franklin, a Benezet, a Clinton, an Eddy and 
a Jay in America, have often asked, where were the five hundred thousand free 
people of color, some of them worth 100thousand dollars, when the apostle of 
liberty and of rights, Mr. Lundy, commenced his journey of 700 miles, in the 
dead of winter, on foot and with but his two dollars. Where were this body of 
respectable coloured people when Mr. Lundy has been under the necessity of 
working for or begging one week or month the means of publishing his paper the 
next. Alas for our own credit, let us avoid the humiliating answer, and redeem 
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The various abolition societies were naturally interested 
in the Journal, and worked hand in hand with the leaders, 
as we shall see; but, according to the records, only meagre 
financial aid was given. From the treasurer’s Report of the 
Minutes of the American Convention of Abolition Societies, 
November 1828, (p. II), we get a fair idea of the relative 
support given by this agency to various undertakings: 


To Enoch Lewis (editor of the African Observer) ........++.- $10.00 
OT OP VOGROM 6 AOU 6.5 4:54:04 in.0 ass 60 iad Se Sd 6/06 Aiei Siees $ 5.00 
OGTR Cl) RNID co ns acini a sla unis 5 544.0 ads eo Wine a i@ieleiwinielad $50.00 
ip GAIA PINOY, asco oc ec ssit ins cies i sceeee scan ew see ess 4 $81.00 
IO Ra DNTIANA A TARUIN Ye 50 wise ns arto e418 a6 lel 6 08a: 5:6 4.8 Giese bwieie U0 e16 wes $ 5.00 
To the N. Y. Manumission Society ...........ccccececceccecs $50.00 


OL...» : 


The Convention had also expressed the general resolution to 
‘‘oive encouragement to such editors of periodical works, as 
evince their determination to assist in abolishing slavery.’’* 

At best, the editor had a difficult time in keeping the Jour- 
nal from submerging, an experience shared by most all of the 
editors of reform periodicals, especially those fighting for 
abolition of slavery.”> Added to these difficulties were many 





our character by giving immediate, and abundant support to that able paper, 
under its present form... .’’ This, in spite of the fact that Cornish disagreed 
with Lundy’s pro-colonization sentiments and disapproval of immediate eman- 
cipation. He respected his sincerity. 

* See Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 46, p. 180, Feb. 8, 1828. Subscriptions 
for two copies of the Journal, five of the African Observer and the Genius each 
for two years were voted upon. The African Observer was published and edited 
by Enoch Lewis, a white man, for the year, 1827-1828. It died of lack of support. 
See also the Freedom’s Journal, Dec. 19, 1828, p. 298 (sic). 

% Freedom’s Journal, Dec. 21, 1827, there is notice to the effect that the 
next issue will appear only after two weeks from date instead of the next one; 
the date is Jan. 11, 1828; page 283 of the Dec. 5, 1828 issue, carries an apology 
for the non-appearance of issue of Nov. 28, 1828; the reason being the lack 
of funds due to non-payment of subscriptions. Cornish had to go traveling for 
funds—Rights, no. 2, p. 15; in no. 4, p. 27, the editor declares that he is $170.00 
in debt after publishing the fourth issue. The publication of the Rights is sus- 
pended temporarily with no. 6, (p. 47) until ‘‘sometime in November,’’ but 
(Oct. 16, 1829, date of the No. 6, is the last one found extant. 

In connection with the suspension of the African Observer, Russwurm, then 
editor of the Journal, sent out a warning to the readers of the Freedom’s Journal, 
begging them to forestall a similar fate for their paper (vol. II, no. 7, p. 51, May 
9, 1828). 
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special disadvantages such as the lack of experience, the 
disorganized state of the colored readers, the lack of racial 
solidarity, and the strengthening prejudice against all ex- 
pressions of unrest. The prerogatives of freedom and equal- 
ity assumed by the leaders pleased very few of their white 
friends; nor were many prepared to see colored people take 
the helm for their own social betterment, and the shaping of 
their own destinies. Garrison himself tried to dissuade Fred- 
erick Douglass years later from editing his North Star, nor 
did he really encourage Cornish or Russwurm, but appealed 
to the colored people to make the Liberator their paper. He 
did urge them to take an active part in all anti-slavery work,” 
cooperating with the white leaders. 

That the colored people were able to conduct and support 
their own paper was taken for granted.” The perusal of any 
issue even of the earliest ones, is sufficient to convince the 
student that there were many able thinkers and writers 
among them. Many favorable opinions were expressed con- 
cerning the editors themselves.” 

Financially, too, the people were well able to conduct 
their paper.” Despite the general poverty of the colored 


** Lundy did appeal to the people to support their own paper; announcing 
Stewart’s African Sentinel, he said in the Genius, (series 3, vol. I, p. 197, April 
1831)—‘‘ Let it not be said that a third attempt to establish a periodical work 
by the colored people in this country, shall fail.’’ 

* Rights, no. 6, p. 42. 

* Genius, series 3, vol. I, no. 12, pp. 179-180, March, 1831, in the letters of 
praise to J. G. Stewart. N.Y. Commercial Advertiser, Editorial, March 22, 1827. 
N.Y. Observer, Jan. 17, 1827. 

* Rights, no. 1, pp. 1-2; The editorial in no. 4, pp. 26-27, and the ‘‘ Stock- 
holders’ Appeal,’’ declares the journal is the voice of 3 millions of people of 
colour, one million free, and well able to support their paper. (This must refer 
to Haitian and other Negroes outside of the U.S.) Later, (no. 5, p. 34) he, 
Cornish, declared that the Negroes of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
alone could raise enough for all the schools needed, and to build the college for 
the colored youth besides. They could also well afford to support Lundy’s Genws, 
and their own journal as well. (no. 6, p. 44.) 

Statistics gives very little definite information with regards to the economic 
standing of the free colored people. The U.S. Census for 1830 lists only 319, 
599 free Negroes, and 2,009,043 slaves in the U.S., but Cornish and other 
authorities of the period always refer to 500,000 free people of color. The 
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masses, there were a sufficient number of wealthy and middle- 
class people among them to support several papers, schools 
and other philanthropic undertakings. Referring to the 
$250.00 qualification imposed upon the colored voters of New 
York in 1821, Cornish declared that in New York City alone, 
there were 1000 individuals ‘‘who could with ease, secure to 
themselves that privilege’’—of voting.* The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, (March 22, 1827) declared the ‘‘colored 
population of this city can yield such support, (for their 
Journal) if they are as ambitious as they should be.’’ 

The accounts enumerated refer to the intellectual sup- 
port of the colored people as well as their financial aid. We 
may safely infer that there were a sufficient number of in- 
telligent and educated colored people interested in their 
periodical. We learn from many sources that not only hun- 
dreds of freemen were educated, but also many slaves,” a 





~ 


Annual Register gives a table for 1825 (pp. 324-325), and none for the years 
1826-1830. According to this, New York had, in 1825 
38,770 people of color not taxed 

931 people of color taxed 

298 people of color taxed and qualified to vote for state and county 
officers. In 1827, all slaves in N.Y., with the exception of a few (See Stroud 
Law of Freedom and Bondage) were free; these figures for 1829 would have to 
be altered considerably. 

* Rights, no. 1, pp. 1-2. There are many good, general references to the 
financial status of the free Negroes of this period: C. G. Woodson—Free Negro 
Owners of Slaves in the U.S. in 1830; The Negro in Our History, pp. 245-250; 
The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 pp. 129-130; The Free Negro Heads 
of Families in 1830; A. G. Lindsay, The Economic Condition of the Negroes of 
N.Y. Prior to 1861, in The Journal of Negro History, vol. VI, pp. 190-199; 
J. F. Clarke, Present Condition of the Colored People of the U.S., 1859; Anony- 
mous, The Condition of the Free People of Colour in The U.S., 1840, reprinted 
from the Anti-Slavery Examiner, no. 13, with additions; M. R. Delany, The 
Condition, Elevation, Emigration and Destiny of the Colored People of the 
U.S., 1852; Abdy, Travels, vol. III, pp. 129-132; 185-187; 319-324. Turner, 
The Negro in Pennsylvania, pp. 125-126; Anonymous, Sketches of the Higher 
Classes of Colored Society (A Southerner) In Philadelphia; and Hazard’s, 
Register, vol. I, p. 361; Wright’s The Free Negroes of Maryland, and Russell’s 
Free Negroes of Va. substantiate the claims of the Negro leaders and their ac- 
counts of the wealthier members upon whom they relied for support of their 
undertakings. 

1 Simmons in Men of Mark, Drew in Refugees and Abdy in his Travels, 
especially vol. II, pp. 88-90, tell of educated slaves; Fredericka Bremer refers 
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number of whom, secretly or otherwise, took an active inter- 
est in the Journal. Hundreds of these slaves were educated 
for the purpose of increasing their value as artisans, man- 
agers of estates, and traders for their masters.*? Thousands 
were taught to read in the Sunday Schools, and many edu- 
cated secretly by their white fathers.** Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Charleston were the centers famous for their culti- 
vated Negro artisans; Philadelphia contained many cul- 
tured families of prominence.™ 

New York City was a gathering-place for hundreds of 
intellectual and radically-minded Negroes. The Free African 
Schools alone had educated hundreds, many of whom became 
leaders directly connected with the new movements.* Among 





to secret schools for slaves in operation for years. Among the most famous edu- 
cated slaves and ex-slaves of this period were: George M. Horton, John Chavis, 
Edward Mitchel, Black Harry, Vesey, Lott Cary, Austin Steward, Noah Davis, 
W. W. Brown, Lemuel Haynes, and a little later, the famous Frederick Douglass. 
(Woodson, Education . . . pp. 116-117; 128, 227; 281.) 

® Woodson, Education, pp. 122-123. 

* Tbid., pp. 116-117. Many Louisiana Creoles were educated in France (p. 
128). The statistics for 1860 gives 10% of the southern Negroes as having the 
rudiments of education. It must be remembered that in this period, 1820-1830, 
there were many more educated negroes than in 1860, for the laws restricting 
the teaching of Negroes had not yet been in full force. These laws ironically 
reveal the fact that there were too many intelligent and educated Negroes to 
suit a slave society. (Woodson, Education, p. 228.) In 1830, 47.9% of the free 
Negroes were in the S. Atlantic division; and 43.2% in the North Central Di- 
vision. 

* Adams, The Neglected Period, p. 14. Abdy, Travels, vol. II, pp. 58-60; 
88-90; also many of the books listed on p. 15. 

*C, Andrews, History of the Free African Schools, 1830. The list of 
famous graduates, pp. 28-34. Other accounts refer to John B. Russwurm as 
having been educated in Canada before his entrance to Bowdoin. See page 44. 

E. D. Griffin’s A Plea for Africa (1817, N.Y.) gives a list of outstanding 
leaders, and describes the intellectual life in N.Y. at that early date; he said 
that up to 1817, about 3,000 were educated in the African Schools. The New 
York State law of 1810 made it compulsory for all masters to teach the scrip- 
tures to minor slave children. Woodson, Education, p. 98. 

The Minutes of the American Convention carry the reports of the N. Y. 
Manumission Society concerning the African Schools; the 1828 Report (p. 36) 
is especially interesting, as are the earlier ones for 1823 and 1825, from which 
a fair idea of the average number of children in attendance at various periods 
might be gotten. 
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the more famous graduates, Andrews lists Peter Williams, 
Alexander Crummell, James Varick, Samuel R. Ward, H. H. 
Garnett, Theodore S. Wright, Edward Mitchell, John B. 
Russwurm, William Brown, William G. Smith, and Edward 
Jones—the last six being all college graduates. Dozens of 
literary societies flourished ; the Philomethean Society,” first 
organized in 1830, was composed of highly talented men; the 
Phoenix Society of New York was outstanding” the first 
African Theatre (1821) was built and supported in New York 
City; all in all it was a cultural center which could easily have 
conducted and supported its newspaper alone. 

The death of the first Negro Journal was not due to the 
inability of the colored people to publish and support their 
own periodical, as J. G. Stewart well declared in his pros- 
pectus to the African Sentinel, which he launched in 1831, in 
the face of threatening odds. Many causes might be cited. 
Lundy attributed the death of the paper to ‘‘that same 
withering apathy that blights every other publication that 
is devised for the improvement of the colored race,’’ and 
hotly denounced the American philanthropists for their neg- 
lect of the important undertaking.** That it was not apathy 
altogether, at least not on the part of the colored people, 
might be seen in the way they rallied to the support of the 
Genius after the suspension of their paper, and later to Gar- 
rison’s Liberator.® Increasing prejudice*® made it impos- 

* Liberator, vol. I, no. 23, p. 90, June 4, 1831. Colored American, April 29, 
and Nov. 4, 1837; and The Report of the N. Y. Manumission Society in the 
Minutes of the American Convention, 1828, pp. 36-38 give an account of the 
societies. 

* The Minutes of the American Convention of Free People of Color, 1833, 
p. 14; pp. 37-40; and of the National Anti-slavery Convention of 1833, p. 19; 
L. Tappan—Life of Arthur Tappan, p. 158-159. The Phoenix Societies were 
founded by the Rev. S. 8. Jocelyn for the intellectual cooperation of colored 
and white friends; their ‘‘mental feasts’’ were famous all over the world. A 
good account is to be found in Cromwell’s Convention Movement, p. 10. 

* Genius, Nov. 1830, vol. II, pp. 117, whole no. 260. 

#Q. Johnson, Garrison, p. 99; Liberator, vol. I, no. i, p. 3 (Jan. 1831). 
The first volume is full of resolutions and expressions favorable to the making 


the Liberator what the Freedom’s Journal was before—an organ for the colored 
people; but the passing of their journal is deeply regreted, and hopes for its 
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sible to regain the unity and racial solidarity temporarily 
shattered by Russwurm’s defection. It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to unite the various factions caused in the ranks under 
the unfavorable conditions prevalent at the time. One might 
declare with Stewart that it was Russwurm’s conduct that 
immediately caused the Journal ‘‘to go down from the proud 
eminence which it was attaining through the watchful zeal, 
talents, and exertions of Samuel E. Cornish.’ 

The death of the Journal was a severe blow to the hopes 
and aspirations of the colored masses, for they had gained 
considerable prestige and power by its publication. The 
Inberator could not take the place of their own paper. ‘*. . . 
It is necessary and indispensible so that there should be at 
least one published journal, conducted by a colored man, and 
devoted to the interests of the colored population through 
the country, for the purpose of diffusing such information of 
passing events as may be calculated both to instruct and 
amuse, and for the general communication of our thoughts 
and sentiments upon such subjects as are frequently agitated 
in the world, touching our condition as a part of a great 
family of man; and more particularly here, where people of 
every clime, save Africa, are hastening to enjoy the benefits 
of those institutions so congenial to the cultivation of every 
science and of every art.’’*? 





revival is strongly stressed. The report of the New York meeting held at the 
Boyer Lodge, and led by Peter Vogelsang and Thomas Jennings, Jr., is inter- 
esting. No. 2, p. 43, March 12, 1931, of the Liberator. 

For an account of the increasing pressure of prejudice against all forms 
of self-expression on part of the Negroes, see the Liberator, vol. I, no. 16, p. 
62, April 16; no. 18, p. 70, April 30, 1831. It is to be remembered that David 
Walker’s Appeal, published in 1829, and, in one year (having gone through 
three editions), raised a furor in the nation. All kinds of prohibitory measured 
against the education and liberties and rights of the free Negroes followed 
in its wake; thousands were driven out of the free states, and existence made 
miserable for those in the slave regions. Prejudice increased everywhere.—Mce- 
Master—History, vol. VI, p. 71; Niles’ Register, March 27, 1830, pp. 87-88. 

“* Liberator, vol. I, no. 11, p. 44, March 12, 1831. 

“Stewart’s ‘‘Prospectus’’ to his African Sentinel, which weathered the 
storm for a few months, and fought bravely to keep alive—Gentus, Vol. I, no. 
12, 1831 March, pp. 179-180; and p. 197, April 1831. For editorial notices of the 
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Although historically quite important, as we have shown, 
the Freedom’s Journal and the Rights of All are seldom 
mentioned by historians and students of the race.** Very 
little has been known about the papers which find no record in 
detailed studies such as Hudson’s Journalism in the United 
States. Contemporary records are also very meagre con- 
cerning the journals. It is hoped that this account, together 
with that which follows, will be of some use to the students 
in this field.“ 


II. Tuer Issuts ApDvocaTED 


Now that something of the history and nature of the F'ree- 
dom’s Journal has been given, let us go back to the funda- 
mental issues with which it was concerned, and which 
stamped it as a race-paper, the voice of the colored people of 
America, as it was called. 

The journal’s first concern was the vindication of the 
people, and the stimulation of race-pride. This was a tremen- 
dous task, as the editor realized. ‘‘Oh, that another Solomon 
might arise in this age of enlightened reason, and convince 
the world, that our people naturally, are not worse than 
other men, that we are ignorant and degraded because none 
have extended towards us a faint glimmering of that light 
which is daily shed over the rest of the community; that we 





Sentinel, see the Genius, vol. 2, series 3, no. 4, p. 53, Aug. 1831. See also Gar- 
risons’ Thoughts ... part 2, pp. 60-61, and note. 

“Tt may be of interest to note some of the most conspicuous absences 
of references to the Journal: Turner’s Negro in Pennsylvania, especially since 
so many prominent leaders of the movement lived in Pennsylvania. Mehlinger, 
‘‘The Attitude of the Free People of Color towards African Colonization,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, vol. I, no. 3, pp. 276-301. The Colonization issue was 
one of the main problems tackled by the journal. Neither Jay’s study, nor 
Garrison’s Thoughts on Colonization refers to the Journal directly, although 
both are concerned with the ideas of the colored people concerning the scheme. 

The Negro Press, recognized as a powerful instrument of self-development 
and moral improvement, is left out of the History of the Negro Church, and its 
first main leader, the Rev. Samuel Cornish, is not mentioned. 

“ For other accounts of the papers (not including the erroneous ones) see: 
Penn’s Negro Press; L. H. Fox, New York City Newspapers, 1820-1850 ; Wood- 
son, The Negro in Our History, p. 270; C. 8. Johnson, ‘‘ Negro Magazines,’’ 
Jour. of Negro Hist., vol XIII, no. 1, Jan. 1928. 
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want the finer feelings, because like the precious ore in na- 
ture’s bosom, they have never been called into action, that 
we are evidently insensible and ungrateful, because prejudice 
and custom have never placed us in situations to manifest 
these virtues, and to exhibit to the world, that the parent of 
All never intended that the original nature of one man should 
differ from that of another.’’* With pride, the editors 
pointed to Paul Cuffe, the Negro Philanthropist—‘‘How 
gratifying to humanity is this anecdote, and who that justly 
appreciates the human character would not prefer Paul 
Cuffe, the offspring of an African slave, to the proudest 
statesman that ever dealt out destruction among man- 
kind?’’** In the same spirit Toussaint L’Ouverture was 
‘praised, and George M. Horton, the slave-poet of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, and an extensive campaign was carried 
on for his freedom. His poems were published, and aid so- 
licited from many friends.“ 

After the manner of Abbé Gregoire, history was combed 
for references to famous Negro figures; authorities were 
cited to prove the innate capacities of the Negro. The enemies 
of the Negro were challenged to prove his alleged inferiority ; 
they demanded that he be given an opportunity to assert him- 
self and p~ove his capabilities... . ‘‘Then, and then only,”’ 
said the editors, ‘‘shall we be convinced that really we are a 
different species, and not a variety, and that the Creator has, 
in his providence, designed us for ‘hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water’; and beasts of burden for our fairer breth- 
ren; . . . would not the whites, deprived of opportunity for 
education and denied the respect to their manhood, be as ig- 
norant and degraded under the same circumstances ?’’** 

“ Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 5, p. 19. 

“ Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 3, ‘‘ Prospectus.’’ 

“Published in vol. II, issues from Aug. 8, to Oct. 3, 1828, no. 17-28. David 
Walker, one of the main leaders, led the fight for Horton. Horton was a slave 
hired out to the students of Chapel Hill; he earned a considerable amount of 
money for himself by writing the love-letters of the students. He refused the 
freedom offered by colonization society on condition that he leave for Africa 


at once. Turner, Negro in Penn., p. 143. 
* Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 12, p. 47, June 1, 1827. 
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David Walker’s fiery phrases flashed through the pages 
of the Journal; he was probably the most radical champion 
of the day, but not nearly as dangerous as some believed. 
He respected the Constitution, and wished to make the (Jowr- 
nal a national organ to ameliorate the miserable condition 
of the freedmen and slaves, and a weapon to fight those ‘‘who 
glory in keeping us ignorant and miserable, that we might 
be the better and the longer slaves.’’*® He was most vindica- 
tive in denouncing the Negroes who turned traitors to their 
own race for the sake of personal advancement. 

Especially significant was the vindication of the colored 
women, for their humiliations were exceptionally great.*° 
Phillis Wheatly, the slave-singer whom the great of the time 
honored, was held up as an example of Negro Womanhood. 
Her poems were printed, and a memorial was proposed for 
her.*’ Throughout its career the Journal fought the defamers 
and exploiters of the colored women; the editor proved to be 
their friend and guide, untangling for them many social 
problems which they had submitted to him. He spared neither 
praise nor criticism, and he respected their tastes and wishes 
concerning literary material.*? The beauty and character of 


® Walker’s Address before the General Colored Association of Boston, re- 
printed in the Freedom’s Journal, Dec. 19, 1828. His Appeal, 1829, sent an 
electric shock through the body of the dreamy south; a wave of reaction fol- 
lowed. Walker undoubtedly paid for his radicalism with his life, for he died 
mysteriously in 1830. See S. J. May, Recollection, p. 133; Abdy, Travels, vol. I, 
p. 348; McMaster—History, vol. VI, pp. 70-71; Lundy denounced Walker’s 
radicalism—See, Genius, series III, vol. I, no. I, p. 15. Walker’s second-hand 
clothing store was advertised in practically all issues of the journal; he was an 
outstanding figure in this Negro Renaissance, and teacher of H. H. Garnett, 
whose radicalism displeased the radical Frederick Douglass. See Garnett’s an 
Address to the Slaves of the U. S. printed with his edition of Walker’s Appeal, 
published in 1848. (2nd edition reprinted.) 

*° A classic example of this vindication is Crummell’s The African Woman, 
written much later. 

" Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 2, p. 6; no. 34, p. 135. It is interesting to 
note that ‘‘ Phillis’’ was used as the stock joke-figure in cartoons, and broadsides 
satirizing the people. See, for instance, the Babolition Broadsides of the 1820’s, 
in the Boston Publie Library. 

@ Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 26, p. 102, a letter to the editor; no. 5, p. 19; 
and no. 9, p. 34, the editor’s severe criticism of colored women imitating rich 
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Negro women was extolled, as well their great courage un- 
der the many trying conditions of slavery. 

‘*Black, I am, oh daughters fair, 

But my Beauty is most rare.... 
Rare enough and beautiful, even for the heavenly life—; the 
editor criticized friends for their subtle condescensions in 
showing all good Negroes turned white in heaven.** Was 
there not beauty in dark faces as well as in white? 

The ‘‘new woman”’ was recognized; she was given a voice 
in the journal; she was hailed as the mother of the New 
Negro. ‘‘Matilda’’ wrote several articles on the rising free- 
dom of the modern young colored women destined to take 
an active part in the remaking of the world.** Family life 
was considered in a new light: the broken, violated family 
was compared with the original in Africa, built upon the 
foundations of age-old customs and traditions. The Journal 
set to heal the sore and lacerations caused by the slave- 
system. The white world scoffed at the idea of love and 
sacred ties, and family pride among the Negroes. They ridi- 
culed the love-life of the people, but the Journal revealed 
them in a new light—striving heroically to maintain their 
dignity and family unity amidst the most harrowing condi- 
itions. A pride of race was revealed as flourishing and strong 
among the people; few white people ever considered that. 
One race-conscious contributor answered the insult—Mr. 
Noah—‘‘I am not covetous of sitting at the table of Mr. 





and frivolous white ladies. In volume II, p. 251, the editor refuses to publish Don 
Juan, because some previous publications of the works of the poet had offended 
the tastes of the feminine readers. Many purely literary pieces were printed for 
the enjoyment of the women. 

*Abdy (Travels, vol. III, pp. 58-59) refers to this subtle form of con- 
descension on part of the truest friends, sueh as the Mormons, for instance; he 
quotes one passage—‘‘O my brethern, I fear, that, unless ye shall repent of your 
sins, that their skins shall be whiter than yours, when you shall be brought with 
them before the throne of God.’’ Dr. Letterson, a good Quaker, wrote a letter 
to his beloved slave Teresa intimating the fact that he would never see her 
again, not even in heaven, for she will have turned white, and he would be 
unable to recognize her. 

“For a few lively letters, see Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 22, p. 86, and 
no. 23, p. 9-. 
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Noah, to hold by his arm in the streets, to marry his daugh- 
ter, should he ever have one, nor to sleep in his bed, neither 
should I think myself honored in the possession of all these 
favours.’ Besides, the Negro had a mission to perform; 
his future was yet to be, declared the editors. ‘‘ History holds 
out hope for the colored masses. Mutability of Human Af- 
fairs has something in store for us; ‘‘Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch forth her hands to God.’** 

A scientific study of slavery was the next important un- 
dertaking. The spirit of tolerance and understanding re- 
vealed is admirable. Investigations were carried on objec- 
tively. In the issue of slavery itself, there was no compro- 
mise: immediate emancipation and unconditional freedom 
was demanded. In answer to Lundy, who refused to accept 
the ideas of immediate emancipation, the editor declared: 
‘‘We shall only be throwing dirt in each other’s eyes, if we 
talk of anything short of this. It is just one simple thing, and 
is to be taken so, as much as a declaration of war.’”” Rebel- 
lion was not advocated—only a spiritual hour. The slave was 
urged to be patient, but ever alert and always preparing for 
the freedom that was his due; soon, the nation was bound 
to see the glaring inconsistencies at the heart of its Christian 
Democracy. Protection was demanded for the slave:— 
‘‘While it is the duty of the slave to submit himself to his 
own master, so long as the laws of his country make him a 
slave, it is his right to be protected, by the laws, in the en- 
joyment of life, health, chastity, good name, and every bless- 
ing which he can enjoy consistently with public welfare.’”* 
That such consistency was impossible, the editor showed 
clearly, for slavery was alien to both true Christianity and 


® Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 23, p. 90. 

% Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 6, p. 23. In answer to the editor of the 
General Commercial and Daily Advertiser, he said, ‘‘Does the editor attempt 
to fathom the purposes of Deity? Has he assumed the Prophetic Spirit or, has 
he proscribed the conduct of the Almighty and dictated the future course of 
his providence?’’ (Vol. I, no. 13, June 8, 1927.) 

* Lundy refused to sanction the principle of immediate emancipation. Free- 
dom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 5, p. 17. 

* Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 3, p. 10. 
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democracy. He felt confident that the American democracy 
would reclaim itself; he had a deep faith in America. 

The free Negroes were made to feel responsible for the 
welfare of their brothers in bondage, and were urged to 
work with the abolitionists. We have already shown how 
they felt towards Lundy and Garrison in responding to their 
appeals for aid.*® They were urged to be fearless, but patient, 
and to meet their enemies with swords of logic and wit, in- 
stead of hate. The Journal set the example of meeting the 
foes of liberty and freedom. Mr. Coleman who had praised 
slavery in the West Indies, was challenged. After flaying him 
with lashes of ironic phrases, the editor said : ‘‘ The venerable 
editor of the New York Evening Post, has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of palliation of the crime of slavery. For this 
absurd attempt, we can make but one apology; that is, of old 
age. The many years he has been permitted to enjoy the good- 
ness of Providence, perhaps, have impaired his mind, and 
left it with much of its former fruitfulness, without sufficient 
vigour to guide its decisions. This is the most charitable view 
we can take of such an effort. ... The only rewards we can 
promise him are the patronage of the South, and what is 
still more important, the eulogies of the Enquirer.’’® 

The Freedom’s Journal was above all, the champion of the 
free people of color. They founded it to defend their citizen- 
ship rights, express their hopes and wishes. They supported 
and circulated it. As the Colonization Society was the free 
people’s worst and most formidable enemy, the Journal 
naturally concentrated its forces to fight it. The editors em- 
phatically declared, however, that the Journal was not going 
to fight the personal leaders of the society, (for there were 
many good and honest, but blind souls among them) but 
principles® for which the Society stood. 

They were against the Colonization scheme; they consid- 


” Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 8, p. 30; no. 14, p. 55; no. 52, p. 207. 

© Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 9, pp. 34-35. 

* Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 13, p. 50, June 8, 1827. Considering the 
fact that the Journal was founded mainly to fight the Society, it is strange to 
find no references to it in E. L. Fox’s The American Colonization Society, and 
other works mentioned in connection with it. 
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ered the Colonizationists the worst enemies of the Negroes. 
They went unheeded and unheard. For ten years the free 
colored people tried in vain, to make themselves heard. Dur- 
ing that time, the power of the Society was growing by leaps 
and bounds. By subtle propaganda the Society was winning 
over many sincere friends of the Negro: churchmen, legislat- 
ors, teachers, many good men and true. The pleas of the col- 
ored leaders went unheeded until the Journal took up their 
ery and insisted on being heard.® ‘‘ We are in a land of Lib- 
erty; and though prejudices are against our acting as freed- 
men, they shall not compel us to relinquish our pens. We will 
arraign the motives of all pretended friends, we will strive 
all in our power to open the eyes of our brethern, upon all 
subjects which concern them, fearing no man, but appealing 
to the Searcher of hearts, for the purity of our motives.’’® 

‘‘ Abide in the ship (U.S.), or you can’t be saved,’’ ad- 
vised Cornish amidst the excitement and fever of deportation 
and expulsion.™ ‘‘This is the land of our nativity, and we 
have a claim upon its inhabitants, which ought not to be 
gainsayed or neglected,’’ he insisted, trying to quell the 
panic of the people caused by the increasing hatred and in- 
tolerance shown against them. The Jowrnal urged them to 
claim their rights and helped the people to gain them. The 
nation had to be taught its duty to its free colored inhabi- 
tants; they in turn had to be made race-conscious. Racial 
solidarity had to be forged before anything worthwhile could 
be done. The National Convention Movement was a direct 
outcome of this drive for national and racial unity.” 

@Tt is said that not a paper would publish the reports of the proceedings of 
the various meetings held by the colored people in protest of the Society, from 
1817 on. Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 28, Sept. 21, 1827. 

*® Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 13, p. 51, June 18, 1827. 

* Colored American, vol. I, no. 19, May 13, 1837, Cornish refers to this 
and the previous passage (taken from fuller editorials) as his own, first written 
for the Journal. 

Freedom’s Journal, no. 27, vol. I. The matter of civil rights was constantly 
stressed by the Journal. See Richard Allen’s Letters in the Freedom’s Journal, 
especially vol. I, no. 13, p. 51. 

® The same leaders were responsible for the Journal and the National Con- 
vention. 
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As the authentic voice of the colored people,® the Jour- 
nal sent out its challenge to the Colonization Society. First 
of all, they would not, nor did they desire to go to Africa. 
Besides they considered the plans of the Society impractica- 
ble and absurd; but worse than this, the Society’s tactics 
of debasing and demoralizing the free people in order to gain 
its ends and force them out of the country, were revealed 
as clever moves to gain political power, not plans to help the 
colored people. The Society was declared to be a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and had to be slain. The attitude of the 
colored people as a whole was summarized by Cornish in the 
following manner: ‘‘ We view the efforts of the colonization 
society to remove the free people of color from the United 
States, to Liberia, as unwished for on our part, uncalled for 
by circumstances, as injurious to our interests, and as un- 
righteous, meddlesome on the part of the society, and we 
unanimously request that honorable body, if they regard the 
laws of God, and the cause of justice and humanity, no longer 
to hold up their colony as an asylum for the free popula- 
tion of our country, but to consider it, what it should have 
been considered from its first establishment—a missionary 
colony, and a home for recaptured and emancipated 
slaves.’’** Then would the colored people pledge to stand by 
the Society. 

The many resolutions, petitions and conventions of the 
colored people substantiate the statements made by Cornish 
as a body, the colored people opposed the society.®* Very 
few emigrated. Statistics show that between the years 1820 


* Colored American, vol. I, no. 19, May 13, 1837. Cornish describes the 
Journal as the national organ of the people: it paved the way for the national 
conventions, beginning with first in 1830; the same leaders were connected 
with both movements. See, J. W. Allen’s report of the first convention; the same 
names occur in the pamphlet and in the columns of the Journal. 

* Rights, no. 5, p. 34. This is a condensed statement of many resolutions 
passed by the various colored societies which were asked to submit their ideas 
concerning the African Colonization Society. 

*® Lundy, recognizing the common opinion, printed a series of letters and 
resolutions passed by the colored people. ‘‘ They shall have the privilege of tell- 
ing their own thoughts,’’ he said with a gesture of tolerance, deprecating at the 
same time all forms of radical denunciations of the Society in which he saw 
much good.—Genius, vol. I, Series 3, no. 12, pp. 186-187, March, 1831, and Supp., 
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and 1833, only 2,885 colored people had been sent by the so- 
ciety ; 2,700 of these were from the ‘‘slave-states,’’ and two- 
thirds of this number were slaves liberated with the under- 
standing that they could not remain in America.” As a re- 
sult of these poor records, and the persistent rumors and 
unfavorable reports that had, in spite of severe censorship, 
leaked in from Africa and revealed the plight of the unhappy 
settlers, many erstwhile supporters abandoned the Society, 
and many prospective settlers chose to remain in slavery 
rather than face the vicissitudes of colonization. ‘‘ Not one of 
every ten thousand from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico want 
to go, and those who have gone and will go to Liberia, might 
just as easily be persuaded to go to Botany Bay for all they 
know.’’”° 

James Forten challenged Henry Clay in a spirited open 
letter signed ‘‘A man of Colour’’; Richard Allen brought 
the force of his eloquence and logic to refute Clay’s asser- 
tions as to the wishes of the colored people.”? Abdy and other 
travelers testified that the society distorted the facts con- 
cerning the people’s desire to go to Africa.” The refugees 
from the angry mobs in Ohio surely did not represent the 





April, 1831, pp. 194-196; he criticized Garrison’s hostile attitude, on page 130 
of the December 1830 issue. 

For other expressions of the general feelings, see Garrison, Thoughts; Jay, 
Inquiry; African Sentinel; Cornish and Wright, The Colonization Scheme ; 
Mehlinger, ‘‘ Attitude of the Free People Towards Colonization,’’ in Journal 
of Negro History, Vol. I, No. 3; Minutes of the Conventions of the Free People 
of Color, 1830-1833; Condition of the Free People of Color, reprinted from the 
A.S. Examiner, no. 13. 

© Freedom’s Journal, Vol. I, no. 10, May 18, 1827. Abdy verifies this, 
Travels, Vol. III, pp. 1-54. 

 Mehlinger, ‘‘ Attitude of the Free People,’’ p. 301. Fox (The Colonization 
Society, pp. 88-89) gives 1430 for the years 1820-1830. 

™ Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 13, p. 51. Cornish identifies The ‘‘Man of 
Colour’? as James Forten, in the Colored American, in volume I, no. 19, May 
13, 1837. : 

= The first volume of the Freedom’s Journal contains many of Allen’s letters 
and addresses; see his Address to the Free People, in J. W. Allen’s pamphlet, 
Report of the Convention of the Free People of Colour, 1881. 

3 Abdy—Travels, vol. III, p. 146; the plight of the settlers as told to him by 
Peter Williams and others on pages 80-81. MeMaster—History, vol. IV, pp. 
562-565. 
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people,” nor did the few who sold themselves to the Society 
for special favors and good posts in Liberia; nor those who, 
out of gratitude to the Society for the education given them, 
disregarded the larger issues and the common aims to serve 
the Society.” Russwurm’s conduct raised all these issues 
and arguments. 

At best, the schemes proposed by the Society were im- 
practicable and absurd, granted that their motives were 
good. ‘‘We denounce it as utterly chimerical and absurd,’’ 
said the Rev. Nathanial Paul, one of the outstanding lead- 
ers and first colored abolitionist orator. He arrayed all the 
possible benefits of African colonization impartially; facts 
and figures were marshalled by him dexterously and hon- 
estly. The records could not justify the tremendous expendi- 
ture and loss of human life. There was no need for African 
colonization as long as thousands of American acres were 
lying unclaimed and uncultivated. Besides, ‘‘in America, the 
principles of freedom are too irresistible in their operation, 
to wait for the drizzling process of transporting two mil- 
lions of people across the Atlantic,’? Cornish declared.” As 
for colonization being the means for general emancipation 
as some believed—how could it be brought about by this 
process, he asked; it was like the movement of a glacier 
compared with the rapid flow of the stream of natural in- 
crease of the slave-population. Lundy himself branded the 
Society’s methods and plans as visionary and infeasible.” 

Overlooking the impracticability of the whole scheme, 
Cornish, in a moment of passion aroused by the speeches 
of the colonization leaders whose meeting he had attended, 


™See T. Jennings’ brilliant oration, reprinted in the Freedom’s Journal, 
vol. II, no. 2, p. 12, April 4, 1828. 

% Minutes of the 1833 Convention of the Free People of Colour—a fine, ob- 
jective study of mass-opinion, p. 26. 

* Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 5, p. 17. 

™ McMaster, History, vol. V, p. 206. For a fine summary, see ‘‘ An Address,’’ 
July 5, 1829, reprinted in parts, in the Rights, no. 5, Sept. 18, 1829, pp. 33-34. 
Also Cornish’s ‘‘The Old Hobby, Colonization,’’ p. 36: The cost of deportation 
is estimated, and many figures given to prove the absurdity of the whole under- 
taking. 
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declared that if the really idealistic Captain Stockton truly 
represented the Society, he would become a colonizationist 
himself. But the honest Captain Stockton did not represent 
the Society; Henry Clay, Bushrod Washington, and Fran- 
cis Scott Key represented it, and their motives were not 
pure—they were political schemers out to win with pious 
phrases, the hearts and purses—and votes of trusting Chris- 
tians and honest Quakers. At this time, the ‘‘ political trends 
of the society were such,’’ declared Cornish, ‘‘that in three 
years we shall have a colonization ticket, with Reverend col- 
onization candidates for the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, as there are Masonic and anti-Masonic members. 
O, Unsancetified ambition, love of office and power, how sub- 
versive of everything virtuous and good.’’* The church, de- 
clared Nathaniel Paul’? and Cornish,* was linked with the 
society; its rich pew-holders controlled it. 

This is clearly seen in the case of the Rev. Peter Wil- 
liams, a staunch leader of his people, but by no means radi- 
cal. For just doubting some of the assertions made by the 
eolonizationists, he was threatened with dismissal from the 
Episcopal Church of which he was the first ordained Negro 
minister. In order to preserve the feeble ties then already 
existing between the white church and the colored, and for 
the sake of peace, Williams compromised, complied with 
Bishop Onderdonk’s requests regarding his anti-coloniza- 
tion activities, and promised to take no active part in the 
abolition movement. This was an outcome of a speech made 
by Williams at the meeting of the Phoenix Society, in which 
he questioned—‘‘ Who that witnesses an assembly like this, 
composed of persons of all colors, can doubt that people of 

*® Rights, no. 6, pp. 42-43, Oct. 15, 1829. Birney’s Letter of Resignation 
from the Kentucky Colonization Society July 15, 1834, is interesting in this 
connection; also McMaster, History, vol. V, p. 206. After 1827, the number of 
idealists among the colonizationists grew less and less; Birney, Ebenezer Bald- 
win, Gerritt Smith, Tappan, and Garrison were still with them, but they did 
not all stay very long in the fold. They, too, came to realize the political nature 
of the society, and denounced it. 

® Rights, no. 5, pp. 33-34, Sept. 18, 1829. 

* ¢«Barbarism in America,’’ Rights, no. 4, Aug. 14, 1829, pp. 28-29. 
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all colors cannot live in the same country without doing each 
other harm?’’*' In spite of the restrictions placed upon him 
by the church, Williams was requested by the delegates of 
the National Convention of Colored People in 1833, together 
with James Forten, to correspond with Lafayette and other 
European members of the Society who unwaringly were sup- 
porting the Society as the friend of the colored people, and 
inform them as to the true feelings of the people concerning 
the American Colonization Society. (Minutes of the Conven- 
tion, 1833, pp. 30-31.) 

The motives of the Society were being questioned more 
and more. Would an organization, intent on helping a people 
regain their status of manhood, brand them as the most de- 
graded, wretched race of men, whom not even a thousand 
generations could redeem, and then send them off to Africa? 
Could Henry Clay and his followers be sincere in their en- 
deavor to help the free people of whom he said—‘‘Of all 
classes of our population, the most vicious is that of the free 
coloured people.’’ The Journal undertook to enlighten the 
people regarding the true state of affairs, and to show that 
even good men and great were subject to blind prejudice.* 

*t Letter to the Citizens of New York, reprinted in the African Repository, 
vol. 10, p. 187, August, 1834. Consistent with his principles of tolerance, 
against his own beliefs in the evils of the Colonization Society, Williams helped 
several young colored men go to Africa. One of these was Russwurm, whose 
defection caused Williams and other leaders much shame. Undoubtedly Wil- 
liams believed in utilizing every chance to help establish the Episcopalian 
Church in Africa. (Mehlinger, ‘‘ Attitude of the Colored People,’’ Journal of 
Negro History, I, p. 289, as well as the African Repository, page just referred 
to.) 

Williams was one of the chief leaders connected with the Journal; see ‘‘ The 
Stockholders’ Appeal,’’ written by him and Jennings, Rights, no. 4, pp. 26-27. 
His story is a fascinating one; Abdy, a good friend of his, has much to say con- 
cerning him; the controversy with Bishop Onderdonk is related in Travels, vol. 
III, pp. 124-125. 

Nell (Colored Patriots of the American Revolution of 1776, pp. 320-322) 
tells of Bishop Onderdonk’s suppressing parts of William’s letter which would 
have erased all doubts as to his sincerity; Williams was too diffident to quarrel 
with the Bishop. His people vindicated his motives, and accepted the compromise 
with the church. 

“Many colonizationists themselves at times protested against the severe 
criticisms and unfair conclusions drawn by some of their colleagues from 
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This was a tremendous task, as Garrisson well declared.** 

If the motives of the Society were good, why did it not 
consider the wishes of the people who were most concerned 
with their schemes?** Instead of being deported to Africa, 
they begged to be allowed to colonize the far western lands 
of America, the unreclaimed hinterlands of the South, the 
unused acres of northern and western New York, or, at least 
those of Upper Canada. Many masters had tried the plan of 
allowing the slaves to redeem themselves by settling and 
cultivating unused lands, why not the Society? asked the 
Journal.® 

Very few people were aware of the glaring inconsisten- 
cies maintained by the Society until the Journal pointed them 
out. Black rogues, thieves and murderers, according to the 
Society, became pious missionaries for spreading the Gos- 
pel of Christ and redeeming darkest Africa. Denounced as 
shiftless, worthless, utterly incapable of learning, the colored 
people had to be forced by law to keep out of the schools; 
mobs had to drive them from the workshops; and jealous 
neighbors, eager to appropriate some cultivated land, forced 
the industrious black farmers to leave their fertile fields to 
shift idly in the crowded cities. Many prosperous communi- 
ties of colored folks were broken up, the Journal said, and 
their shattered fragments transplanted to Africa. Thus were 
many good Christians redeeming themselves from the sins 





statistics of crime and pauperism, without due consideration of the circum- 
stances involved: prejudice, unequal opportunities, unfair trials, ignorance, ete. 
Abdy (Travels, vol. I, pp. 94-95) tells of protest made by Rev. R. J. Brecken- 
ridge (vol. II, pp. 90-91) concerning Governor Giles’ protest; The New York 
Observers comments on p. 72 of vol. II, are illuminating. 

88 Garrison’s Address to the Free People of Color, 1831. 

* Abdy (Travels, vol. I, p. 345) tells the story of a brilliant young Negro 
who begged to be heard on behalf of his people, and was refused admittance to 
the meeting of the society. 

«<A Thought for the Patriot and Philanthropist’’ (Rights, no. I, p. 6. 
E. L. Fox, Colonization Society, pp. 40-41) refers to the Thornton Papers Mss., 
vol. XIV, among which are letters and pamphlets concerning Dr. Thornton’s ef- 
forts to persuade the free Negroes of New England to go to Africa, and his re- 
fusal of their request to colonize the Southern back country, which they asked to 
be allowed to do instead. 
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of slave-trading, and repaying Africa by returning her sons 
and daughters, not as they had come—heathens and barbar- 
ians, but as Christians, bequeathed with all the blessings of 
civilization, and armed with the shield of truth. Thus society 
was making ‘‘its peace-offering to man and God!’’* 

Why not a peace-offering to America? Why not redeem 
the thousands of wretched black men forced to degrading 
toil? asked Cornish, mercilessly ridiculing the religious ideas 
of the colonizationists. Colonization by forced deportation 
was not the same as missionary work. No intelligent Negro 
was against that; in fact, they were the most enthusiastic 
workers for the missionary cause. That was a different mat- 
ter. Cornish proceeded to outline his back-to-the-soil cam- 
paign; he drew up several cooperative plans, and enlisted 
the help of Gerritt Smith and others who entrusted him with 
the distribution of thousands of acres of land in New York.” 
‘‘Cease to lurk about the large cities,’’ Cornish cried; ‘‘no 
longer hold to occupations calculated to perpetuate your 
degradation.’’** The colored people were losing strength; he 
pointed to the diminishing wealth due to increased economic 
pressure and prejudice, and to the gradual loss of political 
and moral prestige of the New York freemen. Those who had 

* Garrison, Thoughts, part 2, p. 75. It is interesting to note here that those 
who were the most vehement in denouncing the Freedom’s Journal and its 
editors, and denying it the recognition as a colored paper (they deemed it the 
work of white enemies; Negroes could not muster the talents shown, they said) 
were most enthusiastic in praising the Liberian Herald, edited by Russwurm 
whom they had sent to Africa, as the symbol of the Black Man’s rejuvenation 
under the suns of Africa. In America the paper would not have been recognized. 
Freedom’s Journal, Vol. I, no. 13, p. 50, June 8, 1827; Liberator, vol. I, no. 13, 
p. 51, Mareh 26, 1831, on the Liberia Herald. 

Richard Allen was especially good in revealing the subtle inconsistencies of 
the Society. See his letters in the Freedoms Journal, vol. I, no. 13, p. 51, and 
the various sermons and essays. Also, Peter Williams, 4 Discourse Delivered in 
St. Phillips Church for the Benefit of the Colored Community of Wilberforce in 
Upper Canada, July 4, 1830. 

“<<Thoughts for the Patriot and Philanthropist,’’ Rights, no. 1, p. 6. 
Gerritt Smith, An Address to the Three Thousand Colored Citizens of New 
York Who are the Owners of One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Acres of 
Land, in the State of New York, 1846. 

* Rights, no. 5, pp. 33-34; C. C. Andrews, in his History of the N.Y. 
African Free Schools, upholds Cornish’s views—Rights, no. 4, pp. 29-30. 
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returned to the soil, however, ‘‘Were still exercising their. 
due proportion of moral and political influence.’’*® 

For those forced to leave the country, Cornish advocated 
settlement in Canada, or Haiti, but refused to sanction Afri- 
ean colonization under any conditions. He was one of the 
leading workers for the unfortunate exiles driven from Ohio. 
He made careful statistical studies of the Upper Canada, or- 
ganized meetings and collected funds for the refugees. The 
Colonization Society refused all pleas for assistance; the 
work was carried on by the colored leaders themselves.” 
Haiti, ‘‘where the people are civilized, the laws good, and 
well administered,” was recommended for settlement also; 
but the chief thing, according to Cornish, was to make the 
United States a true home for its colored citizens. 

Colonization was not the only issue with which the Jowr- 
nal was concerned. Cornish made this very clear in his an- 
swer to the New York Observer which declared that, after 
the Russwurm affair, the Journal was being issued only to 


® Rights, no. I, p. 3; no. 2, pp. 10-11. In 1819, over 100 families could have 
invested $500 to $10,000 in lands; in 1829, only about 50 could do so, Cornish 
declared. The rich Negroes of Philadelphia were still able to buy 10,000 acres he 
was offering to sell. (Erroneously, it is printed 100,000 acres, but at this time, 
Cornish was advertising only 12,000 acres at his disposal.) See the Advertise- 
ments: Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 3, p. 12, and in almost every issue after 
that; Rights, no. 1, and in each issue following; no. 2, p. 10, special appeal to 
large landowners to help with the scheme, and p. 11, an outline of the co-op- 
erative plan for the settlers. 

™<<Upper Canada,’’ Rights, no. 4, p. 26; ‘‘American Liberia under 
British Governments,’’ p. 29; also no. 2, pp. 10-11. 

Hazard’s Registry of Penn. reprinted the ‘‘Resolutions’’ of the meeting 
held in Philadelphia, Feb. 16, 1830, at which the colored people humbly im- 
plored the colonizationists ‘‘to consider the plight of the Ohio refugees and 
assist the Canadian settlement’’; ‘‘we view with charity the national policy 
of the American Colonization Society; as one necessary to the interest of the 
white inhabitants of the country. . . .’’ Not even this compromising appeal 
received any attention. 

See also Peter Williams’ Discourse (p. 35), and Northup’s Twelve Years 
a Slave, 1853, a detailed narrative concerning the Canadian settlement. 

* Rights, no. 6, pp. 44-46—‘‘ Beauties of the Island of Haiti’’ (reprinted 
later in the Colored American, May 13, 1837, p. 2). Prince Saunders, the 
colored leader, was first to advocate Haitian settlement. See his Memoirs, and 
Minutes of the American Convention, 1828. Frances Wright sent her Nashobians 
to Haiti. 
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continue the anti-colonization propaganda. ‘‘ There are many 
journals of reform,’’ Cornish said, ‘‘yet facts warrant me in 
asserting that there are some popular sins, that even the 
learned, pious Editors of the Observer, pass untouched.”’ 
. . .”? He would act in the same way, he said, even if he were 
the only colored man in the country, and even if there were 
no ‘‘Negro Problems’’ to solve. Democracy had to be saved; 
Christianity had to be preserved; men had to be educated. 

In the crisis of the 1820’s, the colored leaders realized 
that for the colored masses it was an issue between education 
and retrogression. The Journal took up the ery. ‘‘It is surely 
time that we shall awaken from the lethargy of years,’’ the 
editors said.** They appealed to the world at large to ‘‘lead 
and escort the African to ascend the hill of science, and as 
he advances, the dark mist of superstition shall break away, 
ignorance must recede, and his shackles fall, and then shall 
his race hear the gladsome sound—‘release, release’!’’** The 
whole world’s welfare is bound up with that of the darker 
race, ‘‘we form a spoke in the human wheel’’; people are 
interdependent on each other. It isn’t only a matter of race, 
the editors explained, in the prospectus to the Journal. ‘‘We 
deem it expedient to establish a paper, and bring into opera- 
tion all the means with which our benevolent creator has 
endowed us, for the moral, religious, civil and literary im- 
provement of our injured race. Experience teaches us that 
the Press is the most economic and convenient method by 
which this object is to be obtained.’”” In educating the col- 


* Rights, no. 2, p. 10, June 12, 1829. 

" Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 5, p. 18; also the editorials—no. 12, p. 
47, and no. 18, p. 70. ; 

™ Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 27, p. 162; see also no. 10, pp. 38-39, a 
beautiful essay. 

* The power of the Press as a moral force, was recognized clearly. Gar- 
rison, Thoughts, part 2, p. 61, quotes the African Sentinel’s appeal—‘‘Sup- 
port the Press, then, ye people of color, and the result will be a total over- 
throw of all the darling schemes of the aforesaid darling Society (The 
Am. Colonization Soc.) ; it has accomplished wonders, yea, wonders already ; 
much more can, nay, will be done; again I say, support the Press.’’ Quota- 
tion—Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 3, p. 12. 
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ored people, they were also educating the white, for the des- 
tiny of both was bound together. 

The hope of the future lay in the youth of the race; edu- 
cation alone can bring salvation. They had been sorely neg- 
lected, these Negro youths; eloquent pleas were voiced in 
their behalf. Some of them remind us of Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, The Cry of the Children; the lot of the despised colored 
children in America and that of the helpless slaves of the 
machines and mines in England were very much the same. 

‘It is asked, what avails it, that we educate our children, 
seeing that having bestowed every attention in our power 
to meet this end we find them excluded from the patronage 
suited to their attainments? I answer, persevere in your ef- 
forts, and when our too long neglected race, shall have be- 
come proportionally intelligent and informed with the white 
community, prejudice will and must sink into insignificance 
and give place to liberality and impartiality.’ . . . Thus 
the Journal urged the parents to face the futility that was 
always threatening and ever-present. The youth must be 
prepared to join the march of progress; ‘‘their whole life 
might reflect credit upon our community and serve to extin- 
guish many prejudices which arise from our ignorance, de- 
pravity, and want of propriety.’’’ No longer should the old, 
haphazard education doled condenscendingly out to them 
be accepted; parents have been silent too long. ‘‘We protest 
against such silence; and to show our sincerity, shall con- 
tinually raise our feeble voice against the unequal advan- 
tages for education enjoyed by our children. . . . Let our 
children and youth be but once convinced that as much is 
expected from them as from other boys of the same stand- 
ing... .’’** The condescending praises of kindly visitors 


* Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 3, p. 11, signed ‘‘ Philanthropos. ’’ 

" Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 12, p. 47; no. 5, p. 18. 

* Ibid. The parents were organized, and they demanded equal opportuni- 
ties for their children. Later, they refused to accept a number of teachers 
whom they deemed unqualified to teach their children; it was chiefly to their 
influence that Ben. F. Hughes, the colored leader, was made principal of one 
the African Schools. They refused to tolerate the veteran educator, Andrews, 
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were deprecated—’’ A little smattering, and a few words 
recommendatory from his teacher, are all they look for from 
a boy of color. The very idea of his color is enough to elicit 
praise from his learned visitors, when the same exercise per- 
formed as well by another boy, would pass unnoticed, and 
be considered as a thing of course.’’® 

The ministers who would spread ‘‘religion’’ and yet ig- 
nored the education of the people were severely criticized 
by the editors. ‘‘How can he (the worshipper) fulfill the 
chief end of his creation, without an insight into those 
regions of inspiration revealed to only him whose mind is 
keen and alert.’’*°° The propaganda for education took on 
a national character; surveys were made by the traveling 
editor and societies were formed in the cities.*" Literary 
and debating societies sprang up in all communities; the 
parents were educated to educate the children; the quicken- 
ing pulse of the movement was felt by many sympathetic 
friends. 

‘*Since Light has faintly shed its brightness on our eyes, 





after he had begun to advocate African Colonization, and inculeate the minds 
of the children with colonization principles. 

‘*An African Infant School’’ was also planned (Freedom’s Journal, no. 
41, p. 163; no. 46, p. 182; no. 2, no. 7, p. 51), and, after many trials, was 
established in N.Y. in 1829 (vol. II, p. 382, March 7, 1829). The principles 
advocated are surprisingly modern. A drive for the Orphan Home was begun, 
but little was accomplished at this time. (Vol. I, no. 52, p. 199;) Also African 
Observer, p. 337, and John Jay’s Address in Behalf of the Colored Orphan 
Association, 1843. 

” Freedom’s Journal, no. 12, p. 47. In Rights, no. 5, p. 35, Cornish com- 
ments on the genuine praise given the pupils of the African Schools for their 
work in the Report of the Travelling Agent of the British and Foreign School 
Society, 1817, in contrast to the flattering praises of Captain Basil Hall, not 
without expressing gratitude for the interest shown by the captain. See Hall’s 
Travels, vol. I, p. 29; vol. 3, pp. 190-191. 

1” Freedom’s Journal, no. 10, p. 39—Hundreds of churches were teaching 
‘‘religion’’ to the colored people who could not read or write; no attempt was 
made to enlighten them; in fact, many laws were passed to prevent them from 
being educated. 

7 Vol. I contains many letters of the traveling-editor. A ‘‘ National Society 
for African Education’’ was proposed as the result of these surveys. Vol. I, 
no. 47, p. 187. 
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‘‘We’ll grasp at that which nature gives, but man de- 
nies 99102 

One of the most interesting phases of the campaign was 
the one launched for the Free African Schools of New York. 
The attendance had fallen rapidly after 1820; there was a 
general waning of interest, due to many distracting influ- 
ences.’** Cornish resigned as editor in order to devote all of 
his time to the campaign. He organized the workers accord- 
ing to the wards of the city; united the various colored 
benevolent societies, with Peter Williams as the general 
agent, to aid in the undertaking. The Dorcas Societies (at 
first called the Fragment Societies) were organized among 
the women to provide the poor children with clothes,’ and 
thus enable them to attend school; parents were urged to 
spare no sacrifices for the education of their children.’*” 

The children in turn were urged to ‘‘stand as a bright 
star in the firmament to generations yet unborn,’”®* to chal- 
lenge the world by the nobility of their character and the 
merit of their achievements, to remain true to the highest 
aims, and to pursue the higher learning, no matter at what 
cost. At the same time, they were urged to cultivate the prac- 
tical arts, and use the tools by which they were obliged to earn 

10° Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 20, p. 78, July 27, 1827. 

1% The report for Dee. 1827, showed the poorest attendance in the last 15 
years (Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 41, p. 163). The report for Sept. 12, 
1828, showed that out of 2500 colored children of school age only 600 at- 
tended any school whatever, and only a few hundred regularly. (Freedom’s 
Journal, vol. II, no. 25, p. 194, Sept. 12, 1828). See—‘‘Why then are these 
Schools not filled?’’ Freedom’s Journal, vol. II, no. 17, pp. 130-131. 

* For the history, constitution, and ideals of the Doreas Associations see 
Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 44, p. 175, Jan. 25, 1828; no. 45, p. 179, Feb. 
1, 1828; vol. II, p. 278, Nov. 21, 1828; and the Minutes of the American Con- 
vention of Abolition Societies, Nov. 1828, p. 39, where special praise was given 
the Societies for their work; also Andrew, History of the African Free Schools, 
pp. 57-58; 105. 

1% Cornish criticized his people severely for not appreciating the African 
Schools fully; they were, he said, true seminaries of learning, and their leader, 
C. C. Andrews, an outstanding idealist and educator, for whose History he 
urged all to subscribe. (Rights, no. 4, Aug. 14, 1829, p. 29.) 

#6 Thomas Jenning’s Oration, Freedom’s Journal, vol. II, no. 2, p. 12, April 
4, 1828. 
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a living, often under humiliating cireumstances—but their 
reach must go far beyond the bounds set by the prejudiced 
world.*” 

Thus was begun the Negro Renaissance anticipated by 
the Abbé Gregroire, whose famous An Enquiry concerning 
the Intellectual and Moral Faculties, and Literature of Ne- 
groes. . . ., translated and published in Brooklyn, N.Y. in 
1810, had given the leaders a fresh hope and new assurance. 
The young responded beautifully; their essays, poems, and 
addresses, though tinged with great sadness at the realiza- 
tion of the lot of the colored children, are full of an awaken- 
ing interest in things African, and reveal a deep conscious- 
ness of the meaning of race, and the mission of the Negro 
people.*®® 

The abolitionists supported the colored leaders in their 
programs for the higher education of the Negro youths, 
though at the time it was very impracticable.’ Very early 
in his eareer, Cornish began planning for a Negro College; 


Many private schools for the colored children sprang up at this time, 
several advertised regularly in the Journal. The best known ones were Stephen 
H. Gloucester’s Academy; Joseph Shippard’s School; and Benjamin Hughes’s 
School. 

For a report of the survey and the plans, see Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, 
no. 42, p. 166, Jan. 1828. 

7 Some of these essays and orations have been reprinted in the Freedom’s 
Journal, Dee. 19, 1829; March 14, 1829; in Andrews’ History, of the New 
York African Free Schools; Minutes of the American Convention, 1828. Other 
interesting references to these children: Abdy, Travels, vol. I, p. 145; 167; 
vol. II, pp. 50-51; Hall, Travels, vol. I, p. 29, vol. III, pp. 190-191; Hamilton, 
Men and Manners, especially pp. 55-57 concerning the plight of the educated, 
talented graduates of the schools. 

1° A knowledge of Greek and Latin helped to vindicate the manhood of the 
race. Alexander Crummell, an outstanding leader of a later period, while 
working in the office of the Anti-slavery Society in 1833, overheard a conversa- 
tion concerning Calhoun’s statement to the effect that ‘‘if he could find a 
Negro capable of mastering Greek syntax, he would then believe that the 
Negro was a human being, and had a soul.’’? See, Crummell, The Attitude of 
the American Mind toward the Negro Intellect, pp. 10-11. This sentiment 
was quite prevalent, and led many to advocate the learning of Greek and 
Latin at any cost. By 1829, Cornish stated with pride, there were a number 
of classical scholars upon whom he relied for literary contributions to the 
Rights—see, no. 2, p. 11. 
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in 1830 the project was well under way, with Cornish as gen- 
eral agent, and manager. Arthur Tappan pledged $10,000, 
an equal sum to be raised by the colored people; New Haven 
was chosen for the site, but the good people would not hear 
of such a thing, and proceeded to break up the undertak- 
ing.’”® The leaders, both white and colored, persisted in their 
efforts to establish a college, and encourage the youth to 
higher attainments.** The Phoenix Societies were estab- 
lished for the higher education of the adults; both white 
and colored members participated in the ‘‘mental feasts”’ 
that became very famous later on.’** The Jowrnal paved the 
way for a new era, and ushered in the Negro Renaissance. 


THE EDITORS 


John Brown Russwurm, the first colored college graduate 
of an American college, friend of Hawthorne at Bowdoin, 
was chosen as the Junior Editor of the Journal. Great things 


0 The College for Colored Youth, 1831. W. J. Allen’s Report of the First 
National Convention of Colored People, 1831, at which the plans were drawn. 
(Reprinted in the Genius, series 3, vol. I, no. 1, pp. 495-497, and supp., April 
1831. MeMaster, History, vol. VI, p. 77; Niles, Register, vol. LXI, pp. 88-90, 
1831—Cornish’s Anamoly in Nature; Johnson, Garrison, pp. 119-120; Genius, 
series 3, vol. II, now 6, p. 96 (Oct. 1831), ‘‘An Appeal to the Benevolent.’’ 

41 The leaders in this field of higher education were: S. E. Cornish, T. 
8. Wright, Charles Rush, Peter Williams, Joseph Cassey, Robert Douglass, 
Rederick A. Hinton, William Allen, Richard P. G. Wright, James Forten, 
Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, Robert Purvis, Thomas Downing, Peter Vogel- 
sang, Boston Crummell, and Philip A. Bell, colored men often mentioned in the 
Journal. With them worked the Tappan brothers, William Jay, Beriah Green, 
Roger S. Baldwin, S. S. Jocelyn, and Garrison, only to name a few. Some colored 
leaders opposed the movement as impracticable, and hostile to the immediate 
interests of the people. See H. H. Garnett, Memorial Address, p. 28. The 
classical education was especially stressed by Cornish, Williams, Wright, and 
Garnett, father of H. H. Garnett, himself an example of the newer learning. 

The white colleges were, as a whole, closed to the colored students; some 
were accepted privately, or under special regulations, See, Garnett’s Address; 
Woodson, Education . . ., pp. 116-117; Journal of Negro History, vol. III, 
p. 90; J. C. W. Pennington, Farewell Sermon, p. 6; Crumell, The American 
Mind .. ., p. 12; Ovington, Half-Man, p. 15. 

1 Minutes of the Convention of the Free People of Color, 1833, pp. 36-40; 
L. Tappan, Life of Arthur Tappan, p. 158-162; Cromwell, the Convention Move- 
ment ..., p. 10; Proceedings of the National A.A.S. Convention, 1833, p. 19, 
A resolution of praise of the Phoenix Society. 
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were expected of him; he had been a successful teacher at 
Primus Hall’s School in Boston. Though not considered a 
brilliant student, he was, according to Bridges, an indus- 
trious one. He owed his education to his father’s widow. 
When she was appraised of the boy’s existence, she recalled 
him from Canada where his father had secretly sent him af- 
ter bringing him from his birthplace in Jamacia. She insisted 
on his assuming his rightful name, and made it possible for 
him to enter Bowdoin, from which he graduated in 1826, and 
in 1829 he received the M.A. degree.** 

Under the joint editorship of Russwurm and Cornish,™ 
the Journal flourished, and became famous. It has already 
been pointed out how, under Russwurm’s sole editorship, the 
Journal lost much of its crispness and suffered from se- 
vere neglect and indifference to vital issues which finally 
ended in the suspension of the paper. 

As a whole, the subscribers were patient with Russwurm, 
and for a long time overlooked his deficiencies because they 
realized the many demands made upon him, and the scanty 
remuneration afforded him.’* Nevertheless, there was quite 
a bit of dissatisfaction expressed on account of his indiffer- 
ence to the people’s wishes and needs. These criticisms were 
met by Russwurm with a haughty challenge. ‘‘Our course,’’ 
said he, ‘‘has always been an independent one; we would not 
be dictated to by a certain professor; and we are sure he shall 
not bear it from others. . . . In Literature, as in politics, 

“The boy was enrolled as John Brown in the Canadian school. Bridges, 
Life of Hawthorne, pp. 25-30; Bowdoin Catalogue, 1794-1912, p. 76; Woodson, 
Education, pp. 94-95; B. T. Washington, Story of the Negro, p. 293; Cleave- 
land and Packard, History of Bowdoin, pp. 351-354; Hatch does not mention 
Russwurm in his History of Bowdoin. 

While at Bowdoin Russwurm lived at a carpenter’s house just outside 
the limits of the village. It was here that Hawthorne had called upon Russ- 
wurm, who, due to his sensitiveness, never returned the calls. Horatio Bridge 
was also a classmate of his, as were Longfellow, John P. Hale, and Calvin 
Stowe. 

4 See pp. 9-10. 

™ Freedom’s Journal, resolutions of praise passed by the Boston Com- 


mittee, led by David Walker, Hosea Easton, J. T. Hilton, Henry Tyler and 
G. B. Holmes. Freedom’s Journal, vol. II, no. 5, p. 38, April 25, 1928. 
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we wish, for no king, no dictator.’’"* ... Russwurm’s inter- 
ests were narrow, and he was intolerant of all kinds of Uto- 
pian schemes, including the republican ideas of John Ran- 
dolph, and the silly notions of Frances Wright.’"’ His sin- 
cerity, however, had not been questioned, but his yielding to 
the enemies, the colonizationists, came like a blow to the peo- 
ple. In 1827 Russwurm had rejected a flattering and liberal 
‘offer made by the Colonization Society and instead accepted 
the editorship of the Freedom’s Journal.* Russwurm 
turned colonizational; he was then forced to resign’® when 
his pro-colonization sympathies were revealed. 

Had the readers been less trusting, they would have 
noticed conspicuous signs of changing sympathies on the 
part of their editor long before the apparently sudden change 
of heart. First of all, there was a conspicuous absence of 
anti-colonization material in the Journal. There were posi- 
tive signs of a change-of-front. Henry Clay, the outstanding 
enemy of the people, was treated altogether too gently ;’*° 
there were many pro-colonization notices; many glaring 


16 Dec. 1828. In the next issue of the Journal, however, we find, for first 
time in weeks, and evidently as the result of the criticisms, a long article on 
Africa, and then, a long article on Colonization, reprinted from the Genius. 
In the Jan. 9, 1829 issue (vol. II, no. 323) there is an apology for the poor 
appearance of the paper due to novices in the printing shop. It had really 
become seedy and shabby, with pages mixed and many words left out. 

At time, Russwurm filled pages and pages with light, literary material, 
often leaving the editorial out entirely, or limiting it to a few lines. No. 33, 
(Oct. 1827), of vol. I, for instance,—the whole front page is devoted to a re- 
print from the Marvellous Doctor, by Etrick Shepard, a work which had been 
given columns before. 

7 Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 30. pp. 119, Oct. 5, 1827; vol. II, Dee. 12, 
1828, p. 291. 

1° See his Letter to the Rev. R. R. Gurley, Feb. 26, 1827, reprinted in the 
Journal of Negro Hist., vol. X, p. 156; also Woodson, The Mind of the Negro 
as Reflected in His Letters, p. 3. A resolution of praise, drawn by Boston 
Crummell, in behalf of the stock-holders of the Journal, vol. II, no. 5, p. 38, 
April 25, 1828. 

1° The first volume of the Liberator is full of letters of protest. Also The 
Journal of Negro Hist., vol. X, no. 3, p. 345; and Woodson’s Mind, pp. 159- 
162. See Russwurm’s valedictory Editorial, Freedom’s Journal, March 21, 1829, 
p. 410 (vol. IT). 

20 Freedom’s Journal, vol. II, no. 18, p. 138; no. 25, pp. 197-198. 
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wrongs committed by the colonizationists passed by un- 
noticed in the Journal. There was no direct indications of 
his pro-colonization ideas until, weary of his equivocations, 
some readers brought pressure to force him to declare his 
sentiments openly. He then did, declaring, ‘‘We now stand 
before the community, a feeble advocate of the Society.’’** 
Not long after this declaration, he had the audacity to de- 
fend the policies and expulsion laws of Ohio, because, he 
said, ‘‘our rightful place is in Africa.’’*? All these things 
confirm one’s belief that it was really Cornish, and not Russ- 
wurm (who is usually associated with the Journal), who 
made the paper what it was.’ 

Russwurm was well rewarded by the Society for his 
championship. After he received the Master’s Degree from 
Bowdoin in 1829, he was sent to Liberia as the Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools. He became the editor of the Liberia 
Herald, and indulged in politics. He became governor of the 
Maryland Colony at Cape Palmas in 1836, a position which 
he held until his death in 1851. He was quite famous as a 
governor; many distinguished Americans were entertained 
by him.’** They brought many stories concerning his flourish- 
ing colony in Cape Palmas, stories that were refuted by 
many sincere friends and sufferers who testified that Russ- 
wurm falsified the reports pertaining to the settlers, whose 
condition was miserable, and that he had sold them into the 
hands of their enemies.’” Upon his visit to the United States 

™1 Freedom’s Journal, vol. II, p. 362; p. 370, in connection with the Eulogy 
of Lott Cary. 

2 March 7, 1829, p. 386. 

*% Russwurm only is mentioned in Black Manhattan (p. 15), by J. W. 
JohnsongAdams—Neglected Period, p. 83, considers only Russwurm in connec- 
tion with the Journal. 

See Cornish’s Farewell Editorial, Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 27, p. 107, 
Sept. 4, 1827. Even after his resignation, Cornish did much to keep the Jour- 
nal going; he was one of the main directors, traveling and general agent, as 
well as generous contributor. J. G. Stewart, editor of the African Sentinel 
(1831), gave Cornish all the credit for the work of founding the Negro Press, 
and Russwurm for its decline. Liberator, vol. I, no. 2, p. 44, March 12, 1831. 


™ Bridges, Hawthorne, pp. 25-30; Cleaveland and Packard, History, p. 353. 
#5 Liberator, vol. I, contains many letters and resolutions. Woodson, Mind 
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in 1848, Russwurm was given a warm reception by the Colon- 
ization Society.’ Even as late as 1885, the Society remem- 
bered him, but few of his own people would recognize him. 
Cornish, on the other hand, remained a true leader in the 
eyes of his people, and a noble American. He was respected 
and admired in his community.’ 

Americanism, as we have seen, was a passion with Cor- 
nish; in that he would never compromise, even to win im- 
mediate ends. He wanted his people to be recognized as 
Americans, at least Colored Americans, if race had to be em- 
phasized. This is clearly seen in his deliberate use of the title 
of Colored American, instead of the Weekly Advocate, orig- 
inally used for the periodical started in 1837. ‘‘Many would 
rob us of the endeared name ‘‘Americans,’’ a description 
more emphatically belonging to us, than to five-sixths of this 
Nation, and one that we will never yield.’’** Very early in 
his career he undertook to teach citizenship to his people. 
He urged all to vote. . . . ‘‘Let there be no compromise, 
but as though born free and equal, let us contend for all the 
rights guaranteed to us by the constitution of our native 
country.’”*° He had great faith in the final triumph of 
American principles. He urged all to participate in political 





of the Negro; African Repository, vol. VI, p. 59, April, 1830, Russwurm’s de- 
fense. 

6 Latrobe—Maryland in Liberia, Paper read before the Med. Historical 
Society, May 8, 1885 (Work, Bibliography, p. 361). 

21 N.Y. Commercial Advertiser, March 22, 1827, Editorial. 

™§ Colored American, March 4, 1837, no. 9, p. 2, ‘The Title of the Jour- 
nal.’’ 

* A fine editorial—Rights, no. 6, p. 42. 

” Rights, no. 5, p. 34; also no. 2, p. 11. He deplored the restrictions im- 
posed upon the New York Negroes in 1821, but declared that the people had 
brought much of the trouble upon themselves, ‘‘for they had been rendered 
politically insane, by some designing political demagogue among the whites.’’ 
He also said that in the long run, it was more judicious for them to submit 
to the injustice, and secure ‘‘to themselves the easy acquisition of the $250.00,’’ 
in order to vote. To the Negroes of the states still in possession of their equal 
rights, he sent out many messages of warning and advice, as well as hope. 
See also, Rights, no. 6, p. 42—‘‘Our advice to them is, participate in your 
rights as citizens, but be temperate, be prudent, be modest. Set an example 
for the whites, who are already too many of them, politically, half crazy.’’ 
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and social activities, declaring that America could be saved 
only by the cooperative efforts of the two races. ‘‘Prejudice, 
the shapeless demon’’ was stalking in the land, polluting 
its alters, poisoning its wells of freedom, sapping the young 
of manhood—threatening the life of the nation.*** In a 
spirited article called ‘‘Kducation in Greece,’’*? he de- 
nounced the policies of churchmen and philanthropists for 
neglecting the issues at home (while). ‘‘ Will the Church of 
God educate Greeks abroad, and leave their Greeks at home 
to perish in ignorance?’’ he demanded, after telling of the 
various societies formed to carry on the project. Nor did he 
hesitate to inform the white citizens as to what should be 
done at home. In connection with the African Mission School 
of Hartford which was threatened with failure, he said, ‘‘ You 
will therefore pardon me, as the conductor of a public jour- 
nal, should I from time to time suggest to your better judg- 
ment, some ideas calculated to facilitate your noble object, 
and secure its greater success.’’ . . . Pardon me in saying, 
that white men are not calculated to judge of the abilities, 
and adaptedness of colored men for so responsible, so high, 
and so holy a ealling.’’. . .*** The colored leaders could have 
suggested better policies that might have saved the school. 
Of Cornish it might be well said— 


‘“Oh, My brethren! I have told 
Most bitter truth, but without bitterness.’’™ 


Page after page contains references to dreadful wrongs com- 
mitted against his people; to violations of innocent women, 
the tragic, brutal betrayals of trusting, ignorant people. But 


™ Rights, no. 2, p. 10, June 12, 1829. 

2 Rights, no. 1, p. 3, ‘‘ Education in Greece,’’ a daring and beautiful 
article arraying the social problems confronting Americans; it is full of deep 
insight and understanding of the national problems. 

18 Rights, no. 4, p. 29, Aug. 14, 1829. See also Wainwright, Rev. J. M. 
A Discourse on the Occasion of Founding of the African Mission School 
Society, Hartford, Conn., 1828. 

74 Russwurm’s conduct overwhelmed Cornish at the time, but he refused to 
comment on it, referred to Russwurm only as the ‘‘late editor of the Freedom’s 
Journal,’’ saying, ‘‘I can only dispose of it by classing it (his conduct) with 
the other novelties of the day.’’ Rights, no. 1, p. 3. 
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all is said without invective, without expressions of hatred 
except for the wrongs themselves. An admirable example 
is the article entitled ‘‘The Old Hobby, Colonization.’’ It 
is a logical, dispassionate array of the grievances against 
the Society, its follies, its strange inconsistencies, told with- 
out rancor, with no malice. Only at the last the calm, detached 
manner is broken by a sudden burst of passionate rhetoric 
aimed against the betrayers of Christ—‘‘ Miserable impos- 
ters, cold hearted, and cruel Christians, do not these human 
calculators know, that before the centuries or even genera- 
tions pass away, unless this favored nation, learn to love 
mercy, deal justly, and mete to them by the same means, 
a merciful God has justly in his Providence meted to them. 
. . . [srael’s Lord will undertake the cause of the oppressed, 
and the strong arm of Jehovah deliver them.’”** 

Cornish challenged the Ohio Legislature—‘‘ Are there no 
Christians, no philanthropists, no patriots, no ambassadors 
of Jesus Christ in Ohio?”’ he cried, stirred to frenzy by the 
tales of woe told by refugees. ‘‘I tremble for our happy Re- 
public. . . .’’** When the good citizens of New Haven, los- 
ing their sense of dignity and justice over the affairs of the 
Negro College proposed to be built there, attacked the lead- 
ers of the movement in a scurrilous fashion, Cornish, the 
general agent for the College, addressed them in his charac- 
teristic manner... . ‘‘We are not accustomed to being op- 
posed by such dignitaries; heretofore the rabble, and they 
only have thrown themselves in the way of our lawful and 
praiseworthy undertakings, nor can we account for this com- 
bat, with a man of straw, and that too of their own creating, 
by these men learned in law, and high in authority. Such a 
formidable array, since the days of antiquity, has not been 
seen nor did we believe would be, until the end of time, 
against a cause so feeble, so unassuming.’’ . . . The facts 
then are arrayed by Cornish, clearly, logically, and the poli- 
cies reviewed. There is no question, Cornish declared, in- 


* Rights, no. 5. p. 36. 
** Barbarism in America,’’ Rights, no. 4, pp. 28-29, Aug. 14, 1829; no. 5, 
Sept. 8, 1829, pp. 35-37. 
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volving immediate emancipation, insurrection, or interfer- 
ence with the internal concerns and laws of the North or the 
South—simply a project for higher education of the colored 
youth. ‘‘In conclusion, we think the dignitaries of this seat 
of science, have descended below themselves,”’ he said, sug- 
gesting that they make amends by supporting the cause after 
that.**’ 

It is interesting to note here that, although Cornish was 
the leading spirit in the drive for the establishment of the 
Negro College, he is hardly mentioned in connection with 
it.*** The very first number of the Freedom’s Journal brought 
the need of such a college to the attention of the people. Cor- 
nish attempted to unite them in support of the project. 
‘*Philadelphia, New York, and Boston should break the way. 
The result would be sufficient funds for all these purposes”’ 
—libraries, schools, laboratories, workshops, and the Col- 
lege. ‘‘A general college embracing all the mechanical arts, 
with a thorough classical education; the library and profes- 
sorships be furnished from the general fund, students be 
taxed for nothing, save their board.’”*® 

‘‘The American Society of Free Persons of Color, for 
Improving their Condition’’ was organized at this time; the 
National Convention Movement was begun in 1830; coopera- 
tive schemes were begun, and campaign to foster Negro busi- 
ness-men was launched. It was Cornish’s aim to link ‘‘to- 
gether by one solid chain, the whole free population, so as to 

7 Anamoly in Nature, reprinted Niles’ Register, vol. XLI, pp. 88-89, 1831; 
see also the College for the Colored Youth, p. 17; McMaster’s History, vol. VI, 
p. 77; and W. J. Allen’s Report, of the First Am. Convention of the Free 
People of Color, 1831; An Appeal to the Benevolent Genius, vol. II, series 3, 
no. 6, p. 96, Oct., 1831. 

28 Q, Johnson (Garrison, pp. 119-128) refers to 8. 8S. Jocelyn as the leader, 
without mentioning the work of Cornish or his colored associates: Peter Wil- 
liams, Thomas Downing, Peter Vogelsang, Boston Crummell, and Phillip A. 
Bell, only to mention the outstanding ones. (See Allen’s Report of the Con- 
vention of the Free Colored People, 1831.) The College for Colored Youth, 
p. 2, contains the letters in which the Negro leaders ask Jocelyn for advice con- 
cerning the plans drawn up by them. Very few of the other historians mention 


these men except one or two casually. 
1” Rights, no. 5, p. 34. 
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make them think, and feel and act, as one solid body, devoted 
to education and improvements.’”*° ‘*What is the duty and 
policy of the free population of color, under the existing state 
of things in this country? was a famous question asked by 
Cornish, and answered by him in his brilliant, courageous 
fashion. ‘‘ What shall the public do for our free colored popu- 
lation?’’ was another, answered equally well in a series of 
splendid articles.**t Cornish was one of the most forward- 
thinking men of the time. He was one of the first to see the sig- 
nificance of the various scientific discoveries which had al- 
ready begun to disturb the placidity of the conservative 
minds, and to frighten weaker souls by their new revelations. 
‘‘Perhaps there is nothing more calculated to increase a rev- 
erence for the Deity and lead on the mind than the acquisi- 
tion of useful sciences,’’*? he declared, viewing with amuse- 
ment the tactics employed by reactionary men to evade the 
issues raised by the new discoveries. He established a 
‘Scientific Department’’ in the Rights of All, and solicited 
the contributions of learned men regarding the personal ob- 
servations of natural phenomena, and researches in history 
and philosophy.’ 

Indifferent to hardships, and unconcerned with personal 
rewards, Cornish launched one journal after another,* and 
fought desperately against many odds, advising, teaching, 


™Tbid.; also see no. 6, p. 43, on the Negro business men; Cromwell, 
Negro in American History, pp. 27-46; Colored American, Oct. 7, 1837, W. Hamil- 
ton’s Article. 

1¢<Two Important Inquiries,’’—Rights, no. 5, p. 34, Sept. 18, 1829. 

? Rights, no. 1, p. 7. 

8 For further acknowledgments of his work, see Bourne, History of the 
New York Schools, p. 673; Minutes of the American Convention, 1828, p. 39; 
Freedom’s Journal, vol. I, no. 42, p. 166, Jan. 11, 1828. 

™ See the ‘‘Stock-holders’ Appeal,’’ in The Rights, no. 4, pp. 26-27, 
Aug. 11, 1829. Cornish’s long, unremunerated services are related; further 
sacrifices are refused, (he had offered his services gratis for one year) and 
appeals made for funds to remunerate him as the editor of the paper. In 
1837, Cornish again undertook the publication of the Colored American (at 
first called the Weekly Advocate), and persisted against many odds, until 
finally A. Tappan came to his aid, and put the paper on a sound financial basis. 
It remained, however, in the full control of the colored people. L. Tappan— 
Arthur Tappan, p. 185. 
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guiding and inspiring his people, leading them on towards 
higher goals. All knew him as ‘‘a man of color, and at the 
same time to piety, education, and gentlemanly manners.’’ 
He met his most bitter foes with a dignity and calm that won 
the praises of friends as well as enemies. As a spokesman of 
his people, he won the admiration and respect of the com- 
munity, and, by means of the Freedom’s Journal and The 
Rights of All, delivered the first authentic message of the 
New Negro to the world.’ 
Bria Gross 

48 Accounts of Cornish are very rare. A good autobiographical article may 
be found in the Rights, no. 1, p. 3; no. 4, pp. 29-30. He was born about 1796, 
a free man, and had spent about twenty years of his life on the soil. He 
never lost faith in the healing powers of nature, and advocated the return to 


the soil as the panacea for the ills of society, especially in connection with the 
rehabilitation of his people. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN NEGROES AND INDIANS 
WITHIN THE PRESENT LIMITS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


Whole libraries have been written concerning the rela- 
tions of the white settlers of the continent of North America 
with the native inhabitants whose country they gradually 
took over and with the Africans whom they imported to as- 
sist in the development of the territory thus acquired, but 
little attention has been paid to the much less important but 
still significant and perhaps equally interesting question of 
the relations which developed between these two exploited 
races, both of which had been deprived of their land by the 
white man, though in sharply contrasting fashions. The fact 
that important contacts did take place between the American 
Indian and the African Negro has long been known, but only 
recently has it been brought to the attention of the general 
public. That these relations were intimate and extensive is 
attested by the most certain of proofs, namely, the presence 
in this country of a considerable number of persons, classed 
either as Negroes or Indians, some of whose ancestors are 
known to have been of the other race. 

A recent writer upon the question has pointed out that 
the American Negro has in his veins not the blood of one race 
alone, nor of two, but of three.’ This statement appears as 
a truism to those who have had any intimate contacts with 
the Negro race, particularly in the midwest and in the cities 
of the Atlantic Coast, but it is unlikely that even they were 
prepared for the statement of the anthropologist Melville J. 
Herskovits, that of 1,551 Negroes examined by him at 
Howard University and in Harlem ‘‘33 per cent—one-third— 

. claimed partial American Indian ancestry. There are 
several ways of checking these statements. With regard to 
the Indian ancestry I tabulated the places of birth of the 


*Embree, Edwin R., Brown America (N.Y., 1931). Weird mixtures of 
Negro, white, and Indian blood with that of Filipinos, Japanese, and other 
Orientals are also not infrequently encountered among urban Negroes. 
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men who claimed to be descended from the Indian in part, 
and I found that by far the greatest number of them came 
from those States where, historically, we know there were 
large Indian populations.’’ These figures fully substantiate 
his statement that Negroes ‘‘have . . . mingled with the 
American Indians on a scale hitherto unrealized.’”? That the 
two races did mingle their blood on a large scale may then 
be accepted as a fact. The question next arises: ‘‘When, 
where, and under what circumstances did this intermixture 
take place?’’ To this no complete answer has been given nor 
is one likely to be forthcoming. It is my purpose, however, 
to present herewith certain facts which will indicate some- 
thing of the character of the relations between Negro and 
Indian within the present limits of the United States. 
According to a theory which dates back to the time of the 
Spanish conquest, and to the support of which Dr. Leo 
Wiener has recently lent the support of his vast erudition, 
the New World was known to certain Negroes long before 
Columbus landed on the shores of Hispaniola. According to 
Peter Martyr, Balboa found Negroes in Darien in 1513, some 
of whom were in bondage to the Indians while others had es- 
tablished a colony from which they waged war on the neigh- 
boring tribes. It was believed that these Negroes were Ethiop- 
ian pirates, shipwrecked on the coast. From such statements 
as the above in the old Spanish chroniclers, and from a wealth 


® Herskovits, Melville J., ‘‘The American Negro Evolving a New Physical 
Type,’’ Current History (1926) vol. xxiv, pp. 898-903, p. 901; Herskovits, 
Melville J., The American Negro (N.Y., 1928) pp. 3, 9, 16. It is well-known 
to anyone who is personally acquainted with any considerable number of mem- 
bers of the Negro race in this country that, while the possession of those 
characteristics which can only come through a proportion of white blood is 
tacitly admitted to be an advantage, white ancestry is not regarded as a sub- 
ject for overt pride, but rather a matter to be passed over in discreet silence, 
like the inheritance of tainted wealth. On the other hand, an Indian ancestor 
is a distinction to be trumpeted abroad from the housetops. It is possible, then, 
that some of the subjects examined laid claim to Indian blood which they did 
not in fact possess, but it is even more likely, Indian blood in a Negro not 
being so conspicuous as white blood, and for other reasons which we shall 
later note, that a greater number had Indian ancestors of whom they knew 
nothing. 
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of linguistic and archeological evidence which it is impos- 
sible for the layman even to follow, much less to criticise, Dr. 
Wiener has reached the conclusion that, long before Colum- 
bus, Negro traders from Guinea had founded a colony in 
Mexico, perhaps on the site of the City of Mexico, from which 
they exerted a cultural and commercial influence which ex- 
tended north to Canada and South to Peru, the Maya, Aztee, 
and Inea civilizations being directly or indirectly of African 
origin.* This theory has naturally been received with accla- 
mation by most Negro historians. 

Whether or not there is an African basis for Indian eul- 
ture, it is certain that the Negro had little or no personal 
contact with the Indians of what is now the United States un- 
til near the end of the first third of the sixteenth century. The 
first Negro, known to us by name, to set foot on the soil of 
this country was ‘‘Estevanico, . . . an Arabian black, native 
of Acamor,’’ who accompanied his master on the expedition 
of Narvaez to Florida and was one of the four men who sur- 
vived shipwreck in 1529 and the hardships that followed. For 
several years the four men wandered about among the In- 
dians of Texas, at first as slaves, later, in 1535 and after, as 
medicine men. Estevanico particularly distinguished him- 
self by his linguistic ability and was ‘‘in constant conversa- 
tion’’ with the Indians.* 

After the four had finally escaped from their hosts or 
masters and reached the Spanish settlements in Mexico, Es- 
tevanico was sent with a couple of friars, in 1539, to discover 
the fabled Kingdom of Quivira. Estevanico seems to have 
decided to take ample compensation for his decade of hard- 
ships. Consequently he ‘‘did not get on well with the friars, 
because he took the women that were given him and collected 
turquoises, and got together a stock of everything.’’ Did the 
chronicler mean to imply that Estevanico declined to share 

? Wiener, Leo, Africa and the Discovery of America, 3 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1920-22) vol. ii, pp. 139-140, vol. ili, p. 365. 

““<Cabeza de Vaca, Narrative of,’’ Spanish Explorers in the Southern 
United States, 1528-1543 (N.Y., 1907) pp. 55, 65, 71, 73, 78, 80, 102, 107, 112, 
113, 126. 
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his spoils with the padres? Apparently jealousy also entered 
here. ‘‘Besides,’’ the historian continued, ‘‘the Indians in 
those places through which they went got along with the 
negro better because they had seen him before.’’ Estevanico 
consequently, was ‘‘sent on ahead to open up the way and 
pacify the Indians.’’ 

The further Estevanico penetrated the country the more 
avid he became for gain and glory. He decided to push 
on at full speed and thus gain all the credit for anything he 
might discover. He travelled in ‘‘savage magnificence,’’ ar- 
rayed in the full regalia of a medicine man and accompanied 
by a large retinue of Indians who were firm believers in his 
power, among whom was included a harem of ‘‘beautiful 
women.’’ At the head of this company, who were ‘‘loaded 
with the large quantity of turquoises they had given him,’’ 
the Negro reached the Zuni pueblo of Cibola. He informed 
the inhabitants that they were shortly to be honored by a 
visit from a body of white men who would give them valuable 
instructions, but the Zuni were fully conscious of the color 
line and concluded that he was lying, since it was unlikely 
that white men would have a black ambassador. When Este- 
vanico fool-hardily endeavored to enforce his usual tribute 
of ‘‘turquoises and women,’’ they ‘‘decided to kill him. They 
did this.’’ Estevanico was shot to death with arrows while 
trying to escape. The tradition of the death at the hands of 
their ancestors of ‘‘one of the Black Mexicans, a large man, 
with chilli lips,’’ that is, with lips swollen as if from eating 
chili peppers, has been preserved among the Zuni to the 
present time.’ Thus Estevanico’s triumphal march upon the 
gold-paved Kingdom of Quivira came to a bloody end. It 
was, then, through a Negro representative that the New 
Mexican Indians first came into contact with the Old World. 

The earliest contacts between Africans and Indians, as 
we have just seen, came through Negro slaves accompanying 


5 Castafieda, Pedro de, ‘‘The Narrative of the Expedition of Coronado,’’ 
Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, 1528-1543 (N.Y., 1907) 
pp. 288-290; Lowery, Woodbury, The Spanish Settlements within the Present 
Limits of the United States, 1513-1561 (N.Y. and London, 1901) pp. 278-282. 
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exploring expeditions. When Coronado in 1541 penetrated 
as far north and east as central Kansas in search of the 
mythical golden city which had cost Estevanico his life, he 
was accompanied by Negroes.® The contact was not always 
a friendly one, as Estevanico’s experience showed. Almost 
exactly 250 years later, on August 16, 1788, the Lady Wash- 
ington, commanded by Robert Gray, was anchored in Tilla- 
mook Bay on the North West Coast. While some of the men 
were on shore ‘‘an Indian seized a cutlass which the cap- 
tain’s servant—a native of the Cape Verde Islands named 
Marcos Lopez—had left sticking in the sand and ran away 
with it, Lopez following in pursuit.’’? The officers and one 
man also followed and ‘‘found Lopez, who had caught the 
thief, surrounded by a group of Indians, who at once killed 
Lopez with their knives and arrows, and then attacked the 
three’’ who escaped by hard fighting, all wounded.’ Thus the 
first African on the North West Coast of the United States, 
like the first in the South West, met his death at the hands of 
the natives. 

The progress of York, the ‘‘black servant belonging to 
Captain Clark,’’ who crossed the Continent with the Lewis 
and Clark expedition of 1803-06, is somewhat reminiscent of 
that of Estevanico, but unmarred by any tragedy. Nothing 
had quite such an influence upon the Indians whom the ex- 
pedition encountered as the promise to show them a man 
‘‘nerfectly black, whose hair was short and curled.’’ York, 
‘‘a remarkably stout, strong negro,’’ as well as something of 
a clown, more than fulfilled their expectations. ‘‘By way of 
amusement he told them that he had once been a wild ani- 
mal, and caught, and tamed by his master; and to convince 
them showed them feats of strength which, added to his looks, 
made him more terrible than we wished him to be.’”® 

* Castafieda, op. cit., p. 333. 

™Bancroft, Hubert Howe, The Northwest Coast, 2 vols. (San Francisco, 
1884) vol. i, p. 189. 

®Coues, Elliott, ed., The History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 4 
vols. (N.Y., 1893) vol i, pp. 2, 100, 159, 243, vol. ii, p. 506; Thwaites, Reuben 


Gold, ed., Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, 7 
vols. (N.Y., 1904) vol. i, pp. 185, 186, 209, 243, iii, 161, 162. 
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Captain Clark commented in his journal: ‘‘Those people 
(the Arikaras) are much pleased with my black Servent. 
Their womin verry fond of carressing our men &c.’’ Presum- 
ably York shared in these attentions. Later on, among the 
Mandans, Clark noted: ‘‘I ordered my black Servent to 
Dance which amused the crowd verry much, and Somewhat 
astonished them, that So large a man should be active &e. 
&e.’’ York similarly entertained the Indians on the Columbia. 
Among the Gros Ventres he was regarded as great medicine. 
But a careful perusal of the original journals of the ex- 
pedition will reveal that, far from being a mere body-ser- 
vant, who on occasion assumed the role of a cireus-exhibit 
and entertainer, and quite aside from his useful activities in 
these connections, York was in other respects one of the most 
valuable men in the party. Along with the other members 
of the expedition he suffered uncomplainingly from cold, ex- 
haustion, and improper food,’ but his powerful physique 
brought him safely through these hardships. He was an ex- 
pert swimmer and a skillful hunter,” and also, strange to 
relate, sometimes acted as interpreter. 

Charles Mackenzie, of the North West Company, thus de- 
scribed York’s function in that connection: ‘‘A mulatto 
(York), who spoke bad French and worse English, served 
as interpreter to the Captains (Lewis and Clark), so that a 
single word to be understood by the party required to pass 
from the Natives to the woman (Sacajawea), from the 
woman to the husband (Charbonneau), from the husband to 
the mulatto, from the mulatto to the captains.’’"’ That is to 
say, the Indians would talk to Sacajawea, Indian wife of the 
French-Canadian Charbonneau, who would manage, prob- 
ably in a mixture of Indian dialects and Canadian French, 
to convey their meaning as she understood it to her husband. 


®° Thwaites, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 53, 235, ii, 214, 215, 154, iii, 280, 287, 293, 
v, 38. 

*” Thwaites, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 40, 143, ii, 91, iii, 227, 228, v, 278, 290, 
vii, 105. 

™ Mackenzie, Charles, ‘‘The Missouri Indians,’’ L. R. Masson, Les Bour- 
geois de la Compagnie du Nord Ouest (Quebec, 1889) vol. i, p. 336. 
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He in turn would put the communication into French and re- 
peat it to York who would turn the result into English for the 
benefit of his master. 

We learn from this not only that York was a mulatto 
but also that in all probability he was a St. Louis Negro who 
had picked up French in Missouri. Later he probably applied 
his linguistic skill to the task of acquiring a smattering of 
Indian dialects, for on several occasions, later in the progress 
of the expedition, he was assigned the duty of trading with 
the Indians for food.” It is evident that Clark made no mis- 
take when he selected the Negro York for one of his compan- 
ions on the famous expedition, and, as we shall later see, 
there are indications that York himself was very favorably 
impressed by the opportunity he had enjoyed of travelling 
among and associating with the various Indian tribes. 

These casual contacts during the exploring period are, 
however, of much less importance than interest. The subject 
of Indian-Negro relations during the period of colonization 
and afterwards is of considerably greater significance and is 
easily divided, partly according to chronological considera- 
tions but principally along geographic lines, into three main 
topics which are themselves of widely varying importance. 
These are: (1) relations between Negroes and Indians in 
New England, the middle colonies or states, and the Upper 
South; (2) among the slave-holding Indians in the Deep 
South and in the Indian Territory; and (3) in the other parts 
of the country, particularly the Old North West, the Rocky 
Mountain Region, and the Pacific Coast. 

” Thwaites, op. cit., vol. v, pp. 67, 72, 75, 98, 101. 
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CuaprTer I 
ASSOCIATION AS FELLOW SLAVES 


The first intimate relation of an extensive character to be 
established between Negro and Indian in the New World was 
that of fellow slaves. It will be remembered that Negroes 
were imported into Spanish America to take the place of the 
Indians, who lacked the physical stamina to endure the lab- 
ors on plantations and in mines to which they were subjected 
by their conquerors. Without much doubt the blood of the two 
races was first mingled in the West Indies.** Many of the 
slaves imported into the English colonies came by way of 
the West Indies“ and some of these were doubtless of mixed 
blood. Indian and Negro slavery had been simultaneously in- 
troduced into the Bermudas in 1616 ;* extensive importations 
of African slaves followed, and after the Pequot and King 
Philip wars ‘‘a large number of redskins’’ who had been 
taken prisons were also shipped to the islands, sometimes in 
exchange for Negroes. ‘‘ Many of the colored people, ‘‘we are 
told, ‘‘show in their physiognomy the influence of the Indian 
type.’”*® Probably some of the descendants of these deported 
prisoners were later sold into slavery on their native con- 
tinent. 

Indians and Negroes were united in the bounds of a com- 
mon servitude on the North American continent as well. All 
the great colonizing nations of the Continent held Indian 
slaves, and all the English colonies, in which we are particu- 
larly interested, at one time or another contained a greater 
or lesser number of native bondservants.’’ Some of these 


* Herskovits, op. cit., p. 3. 

“Helps, Sir Arthur, The Spanish Conquest in America, 4 vols. (London 
and N.Y., 1900-1904; first pub. 1855) vol. iii, p. 154. 

% Butler, Nathaniel, The History of the Bermudas or Summer Islands, 
J. H. Lefroy, ed. (London, 1882) p. 84. 

* Bolton, H. Carrington, ‘‘Gombay, A Festal Rite of Bermuda Negroes,’’ 
Journal of American Folk Lore, vol. iii, p. 222; Williams, George Washington, 
History of the Negro Race in America, 2 vols. (N.Y., 1883) vol. i, pp. 173-174. 

7 Lauber, Almon Wheeler, ‘‘Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the 
Present Limits of the United States,’’ Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law (1913) vol. liv, no. 3. 
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had been captured in war, others kidnapped," still others 
purchased from their Indian captors or brought from the 
West Indies. Two slaves from that region, John Indian and 
his wife Tituba, won for themselves an unenviable immor- 
tality through the prominent part they played in the Salem 
witchcraft trials. Though always described as Indians,’ it 
is quite possible that they also numbered Negroes among 
their ancestors. Certainly, if any more exotic source than the 
Massachusetts of the Mathers is to be sought for the per- 
formances which went on at Salem, the West Coast of Africa 
would seem to offer a most likely field of investigation. But 
most of the Indian slaves held in the colonies of North 
America were natives of that continent. In 1730 there were 
700 slaves in Connecticut, mostly Negroes but some Indians.” 

During the eighteenth century there are not infrequent 
advertisements of runaway slaves who were of mixed Negro 
and Indian origin. In 1734 a one-eyed fiddler, half-Negro, 
half-Indian, speaking both English and the local Indian dia- 
lect, ran away from a New Jersey master. In 1747 a Negro 
with some Indian blood ran away from his master, taking 
with him a boy whose mother was Indian—probably his son, 
though this is not specifically stated. They had with them a 
gun, ammunition, and some blankets and, since they could 
both talk Indian, it was believed that they intended to clothe 
themselves in garments appropriate to that race and in that 
disguise escape to the Carolinas, probably to take refuge 
among the Indians there, though this also in an assumption. 
In 1778 mention was made of a Negro woman, presumably 
a slave, who was married to an Indian. This woman, prob- 

* An unusually late case of the kidnapping of Indians for slaves is that 
of Diza Mallory, an Indian who is said to have been stolen from her parents 
at Yorktown and sold ir the Norfolk slave market. Her daughter Dianah Mal- 
lory, whose father apparently was a Negro and who was born a slave, in 1830 
married a man of French descent, which would seem to place her mother’s 
enslavement late in the eighteenth century. (‘‘Letters Largely Personal or 
Private,’’ Journal of Negro History (1926) vol. xi, pp. 63-64.) 

* Upham, Charles W., Salem Witchcraft, 2 vols. (Boston, 1867) vol. ii, 
pp. 2, 28-30, 95, 240-241, 255. 

* Williams, op. cit., vol. i, p. 259. 
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ably with her husband’s aid, stole their little daughter from 
her owner and fled, apparently accompanied by her Indian 
husband, since a reward was offered for the arrest of all 
three.” All these Negro-Indian halfbreeds, or mustees, men- 
tioned above, chance to have been slaves of New Jersey mas- 
ters. It is interesting to note that the New Jersey Negroes 
are said to have been noticeably modified in physical appear- 
ance by an unusually extensive intermingling with Indian 
slaves.” 

Negro and Indian slaves occasionally united in less in- 
nocent relations than those of wedlock. In 1708, for example, 
‘fan Indian man Slave and a Negro woman,’’ in Queen’s 
County, New York, killed their master, his wife, and five 
children. The man was hanged, the woman burned, and two 
Negro accomplices were likewise put to death.” In 1712 a 
desperate slave insurrection broke out in New York City it- 
self. More than nine whites were killed and five or six 
wounded. Of the rebels, six committed suicide, and twenty- 
one were executed by hanging, burning, breaking on the 
wheel, and hanging in chains. Some were acquitted and oth- 
ers recommended for pardon. In the last category were two 
Spanish Indians, Husea and John, who had been taken pris- 
oner from a Spanish vessel by a privateer and sold as 
slaves.** Apparently the reason for leniency in their case 
was that, as free men and Spanish subjects who had been ap- 
parently wrongfully enslaved, they were to some extent jus- 
tified in taking up arms for their liberation. Carried to its 
logical conclusion his theory might have proved embarrass- 


ing. 


Cooley, Henry Scofield, ‘‘A Study of Slavery in New Jersey,’’ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science (1896) vol. xiv, p. 
422; Johnston, James Hugo, ‘‘Documentary Evidence of the Relations of Ne- 
groes and Indians,’’ Journal of Negro History (1929) vol. xiv, pp. 28, 43. 

2 Tbid., p. 28. 

7 Riddell, William Renwick, ‘‘The Slave in Early New York,’’ Journal 
of Negro History (1928) vol. xiii, pp. 53-86, 69; Northrup, Ansel Judd, 
‘‘Slavery in New York,’’ New York State Library Bulletin, History (May, 
1900) no. 4, p. 265. 

* Tbid., p. 268; Lauber, op. cit., p. 318. 
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Racially, the principal result of the relations of Negroes 
and Indians as fellow slaves has been thus summed up by 
Dr. Reuter. ‘‘Slavery of the native Indians existed in a num- 
ber of the English colonies before the coming of the Negroes. 
Those captured in battle were in some cases sold into slavery 
in distant colonies. Others were kidnapped along the coast 
and sold as slaves in the more settled regions. . . . With 
these enslaved Indians the Negro slaves came into close and 
intimate contact. The social status was the same and as slaves 
they met on terms of equality. Intermarriage followed and, 
as the body of Negro slaves increased and Indian slavery de- 
clined, the Indian slaves were gradually absorbed into the 
larger black population.’’* Another possible effect appears 
in the assertion that such Negro folk tales as the ‘‘Uncle 
Remus”’ stories are actually of Indian origin and became 
known to the Negroes through their association with Indian 
slaves.” 


* Reuter, Edward Byron, The American Race Problem (N.Y., 1927) pp. 
122-123. 

7° Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureaw of American Ethnology, 1897- 
1898, pt. i, pp. 233-234. 
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Cuapter II 
CONTACTS IN WARFARE 


Although the white colonists numbered Indians among 
their slaves, it was not as a slave that the Indian was of great- 
est significance to the colonist. The white settler knew the In- 
dian best as an active or potential enemy. We have observed 
the relations of the Negro slave with his Indian companion 
in bondage; we have even seen them co-operating upon oc- 
easion in acts of violence against their white masters. The 
question then arises: ‘‘What was the character of the rela- 
tions—if any existed—between the Negro slave and the In- 
dian warrior?’’ The theory has been advanced that, from 
their first contact, the Negro and Indian felt an instinctive 
sympathy one for the other; that they were united by the 
mystical bond of a common darkness of pigmentation as al- 
lies against the fair-skinned dominant race. As an evidence 
of this ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ existing between Negroes 
and Indians, we are told that ‘‘in certain Indian massacres 
the Indian murdered every white man but saved the Ne- 
gro.’”** No example is given or authority cited by the his- 
torian just quoted, but one of the massacres referred to is 
doubtless that which took place in Virginia in 1622.** It is 
quite true that there is no mention of any Negro in the ‘‘ List 
of those that were massacred ... the 22nd... March,’’ but 
this is not conclusive proof that none were slain, since this 
list is specifically stated to have been prepared in order 
‘‘that their lawfull heyres may take speedy order for the in- 
heritance of their lands and estates.’’? Even had a Negro 
been killed, it is unlikely that the fact would have been re- 
corded in a list prepared for this particular purpose. How- 
ever, it is probably quite true that this massacre caused no 
casualties among the Negro population of Virginia, which 
had begun in 1619 by the famous introduction of about a 

Johnston, loc. cit., p. 26. 

* Russell, John H., ‘‘The Free Negro in Virginia,’’ Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Studies in History and Political Science (1913) ser. xxxi, no. 3, pp. 
127-130. 
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score of blacks by a Dutch vessel, for on February 16, 1623, 
twenty-two Negroes—sixteen men and six women—were liv- 
ing in Virginia, and another Negro had died since April, 
1622. We do not even know whether or not these Negroes 
were exposed to the massacre, since we are told where they 
were located in February, 1623, but not where they were a 
year before. Assuming, however, that all the Negroes after 
the massacre returned to approximately the same planta- 
tions at which they were at the time it took place, we dis- 
cover that almost exactly half the Negroes in Virginia at 
that time were at Flowerdieu Hundred and the rest were 
scattered among half a dozen different plantations. At Flow- 
erdieu Hundred six persons—a comparatively small number 
—were killed in the massacre; at the other plantations on 
which Negroes were located in 1623 no casualties are men- 
tioned. The escape of the Negroes from massacre at Flower- 
dieu Hundred probably had no other reason than did the 
similar exemption from destruction of the majority of its 
white inhabitants. In the massacre 347 Virginians perished, 
but in the months between April, 1622, and February 16, 
1623, no less than 371 died, most of them from natural 
causes; eighteen of these were from Flowerdieu Hundred— 
three times the number which that plantation had lost by the 
massacre—and only one of the entire 371 was a Negro.” It 
seems clear that the good fortune of the Negroes so far as 
the massacre was concerned can be explained as purely a 
matter of chance, and requires no theory of an inborn sense 
of solidarity among the darker races. 

If any Negro did escape death on this occasion for any 
reason other than his being in a place of comparative safety 
or his ability to keep out of the way of his would-be murder- 
ers, the explanation is probably to be found rather in super- 
stitious fear than in a feeling of kinship. We are told that in 
New England when the Indians first saw a Negro they 
thought he was ‘‘ Abamacho or the Devill, deeming all Devils 


* Colonial Records of Virginia (Sen. doc., extra, 1874) pp. 37, 40, 42, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 51, 55-56, 60, 61, 63, 66. 
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that are blacker than themselves.’’* We are similarly in- 
formed that when the Indians of Virginia saw the Negroes 
for the first time, ‘‘they thought they were a true breed of 
Devils, and therefore they called them Manitto for a great 
while: this word in their language signifies not only God but 
likewise the Devil.’’** 

It is difficult to believe that the Indian warrior would feel 
any spontaneous sympathy for the Negro, whom he beheld 
toiling side by side with the white servant in the tobacco fields 
which were encroaching more and more upon his hunting 
grounds, merely because his skin was as much darker than 
the Indian’s as the Indian’s was than the white’s. Most of the 
Indian tribes were at constant warfare with one another and 
had no scruples in allying themselves upon occasion with 
the white man for this purpose; they could hardly be ex- 
pected to feel any particular sympathy for those members 
of an alien race who were to all appearances assisting 
the conquering whites in their exploitation of the Indians’ 
birthright. Indeed the Indian would be more likely to de- 
spise the Negro because he was a slave to the white man 
than to feel that they were essentially brothers in their com- 
mon oppression by the conquering race. A century later, in- 
deed, it was said of the Indians of Virginia that ‘‘they hate, 
and despise the very sight of a Negroe, but they seem to like 
an East-Indian, and fear and revere the Whites.’’*? This is 
undoubtedly putting the situation much too strongly, but 
there was probably some justification for the statement in 
the attitude of certain tribes. 

In some parts of the New World and even of North Amer- 
ica a very definite and pronounced sense of solidarity devel- 
oped between Negroes and Indians, but it had a much more 


"Wood, William, New Englands prospect, E. M. Boynton, ed. (Boston, 
1898; first pub. 1634) p. 81. Wood was at the Massachusetts Bay from 1629 
to 1633. 

“ Kalm, Peter, Travels into North America, 3 vols. (Warrington, 1770) 
vol. i, pp. 395-396. Kalm’s travels took place during the years 1748-1751. 

® Jones, Hugh, The Present State of Virginia (N.Y., 1865; first pub. 1724) 


p. 4. 
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substantial basis than pigmentation. In Spanish America 
during the first half of the sixteenth century there is almost 
constant mention not only of Negro slaves revolting and 
leading Indian slaves in insurrections, but also of their stir- 
ring up the Caribs to revolt or rising in conjunction with the 
natves.* In Mexico City, for example, in 1537, the Negroes 
elected a king, communicated with fellow blacks in other 
towns and mines, and planned to massacre all the Spaniards 
in the city, after which, joining with the natives, they would 
take possession of the country. The plot was betrayed, as was 
usual in such cases, and twenty-four of the conspirators were 
hanged and quartered.** From the very first the Negroes 
were regarded as a disturbing element, and only their great 
physical strength—itself a source of danger, but which made 
them indispensable on the plantations and in the mines— 
kept them from being barred from the Spanish colonies.” 
Similarly in Louisiana in 1729 the Chickasaws are said to 
have incited the fieree Banbara Negroes who were among the 
slaves at New Orleans to conspire to massacre the whites 
and establish a Banbara colony, but here too the plot was 
betrayed and ten conspirators executed. 

No slave revolt, instigated by Indians, and no Indian at- 
tack upon a white settlement encouraged by or in co-opera- 
tion with Negro slaves, ever took place within the present 
limits of the United States save perhaps in the Deep South.” 

* Wiener, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 155-158. 

* Bancroft, Hubert Howe, Mezico, vol. ii, 1521-1560 (San Francisco, 1883) 
pp. 384-385. 

* Helps, Sir Arthur, The Spanish Conquest in America, 4 vols. (London 
and N.Y., 1900-1904; first pub. 1855) vol. i, pp. 154-155. 

* Dunbar-Nelson, Alice, ‘‘People of Color in Louisiana, I, Journal of 
Negro History (1916) vol. i, pp. 361-376, p. 368. 

The fictional account by Mary Johnston, in Prisoners of Hope (Boston 
and N.Y., 1898), of the revolt, on a Virginia plantation of the 1660’s, of 
the Negro and convict servants, assisted by two allied Indian tribes, has, so 
far as I. can ascertain, no historical foundation in the place and period men- 
tioned. Something of the kind might have occurred on a Spanish American 
plantation of the previous century, on a Louisiana plantation in the next cen- 


tury, or even on a Georgia or Florida plantation of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, but hardly in any English colony during the seventeenth century. 
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The nearest thing we have to such an affair is an alleged con- 
spiracy by slaves in Kast Jersey in 1734 to rise in revolt, 
seize horses, and escape ‘‘towards the Indians in the French 
interest.’”** The reason, of course, that the Negroes failed 
to play the same part in the English colonies that they did 
among the Spanish in particular was doubtless the compara- 
tively few numbers of both the Indians and the Negroes and 
the much greater area over which the former were scattered, 
which prevented the two races from developing the fellow- 
feeling which otherwise might have resulted. 

We have pointed out that in the English colonies of North 
America the relation between Negro slave and Indian war- 
rior which was of most significance in the Spanish settle- 
ments did not develop. What, then, was the character of such 
relations as did exist? In many ways they were the same as 
those between the wild Indian and the white man. We have 
no evidence that the northern Indian made any distinction 
between Negro and white on the basis of skin color, at least 
not in the early period and when uninfluenced by white al- 
lies. When a band of Indians captured a white settlement or 
farmhouse they were likely in the first fury of the attack to 
kill everyone they encountered, man, woman, and child, 
armed and unarmed, master and servant, black and white. 
But when resistance had ceased they rarely at that time put 
anyone to death in cold blood. They would probably toma- 
hawk the wounded and any who, on account of age, extreme 
youth, or other handicap, seemed likely to become an en- 
cumbrance on the march to the raiding party’s village, and 
on the return journey they would put to death those who were 
unable to keep up. When the warriors reached home they 
would quite likely torture to death one or more of the male 
prisoners, but it was also probable that they would adopt the 
others into the tribe; this was always done with the women 
and children unless they were held for ransom, as was usu- 
ally the case when the Indians were allies of the French. The 


* Coffin, Joshua, Slave Insurrections (N.Y., 1860) p. 14; Cooley, op. cit., 
pp. 42-43. 
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Indians had no compunctions about killing women or chil- 
dren in the heat of an attack or in cold blood when their 
weakness or weariness made it expedient; and they might 
treat captives on the homeward march with great brutality, 
but they never put a woman or a child formally to the tor- 
ture and such captives were usually well-treated after the 
Indian village had been reached. It is against the background 
of these practises that the attitude of the Indian warrior to 
the Negro slave must be considered. 

Should a Negro slave fight in defense of his master’s 
family during a successful Indian attack—and this would 
be the natural thing for a well-treated household slave, who 
was a man of courage, to do—* he would have to take his 
chances with his white comrades. Even if he did not resist 
he was apparently no more likely to receive the treatment 
theoretically proper to a non-combatant in civilized warfare 
than if he were white. The mention of casualties among Ne- 
gro slaves in the course of Indian wars is by no means infre- 
quent. For example, in 1676 the Indians ‘‘killed a Negro 
Servant”’ belonging to Andrew Harris at Patuxet.*° Sex was 
not a much greater safeguard than was color, for the French 
Indians who stormed the house of the Rev. John Williams at 
Deerfield in 1704 killed Parthena, a Negro woman-servant 
who was the Williams children’s nurse. This murder was 
committed at the height of the excitement incident to this 
affair, but even after resistance had been entirely overcome, 
the Indians murdered a Negro man-servant belonging to 
Williams. But this may be explained by the fact that they 
had been partaking freely of the contents of the ministerial 
cellar.* 

Once on the homeward way, however, the able-bodied 


* Many cases could be accumulated of Negro slaves assisting their masters 
in fights with the Indians. One which happens to come to hand is an incident 
which took place in Kentucky in 1782 (McDougle, Ivan E., ‘‘Slavery in Ken- 
tucky,’’ Journal of Negro History (1918) vol. iii, pp. 211-328, p. 295. 

“N.S., ‘‘A Continuation of the State of New-England, 1676,’’ Narrative 
of the Indian Wars, Charles H. Lincoln, ed. (N.Y., 1913) p. 66. 

“ Parkman, Francis, A Half-Century of Conflict, 2 vols. (Boston, 1892) 
vol. i, pp. 58, 68. 
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male Negro was in considerably better case than the white 
men who had been taken prisoner, for, so far as the records 
show, the Indians never put a Negro prisoner to the torture, 
probably because he, like a woman, was normally a non-com- 
batant, and torture was an honor reserved for the warrior. 
The fact that both women and Negroes sometimes put up a 
fight not less formidable than that of the white husband or 
master apparently did not cause the conservative and sports- 
manlike red man to break this rule.* 

It is hard to say definitely just what was done with Negro 
prisoners when the Indian captors were not co-operating 
with the French or British of Canada. Presumably they 
would be adopted into the tribe, though I have been unable to 
find satisfactory evidence of any definite case. The question 
probably came up very rarely and it would not be surprising 
if such cases of adoption occurred, unknown to white histo- 
rians.** When the Indians were in alliance with French or 
British the problem of the disposition of captives presented 
no difficulties. Whites would be held for ransom, Negroes 
sold in Canada. The Negro’s market value gave his Indian 
captor a very cogent reason for treating him with some ten- 
derness—perhaps even more than he would show toward a 
white captive—for in the latter case there was often a long 
and wearisome delay before the prisoner’s friends could 
raise, or persuade the government to supply, the amount of 
his ransom, and therefore the Indian had to wait for his prof- 
it, unless he could persuade some white friend to take a flier 
in the stock market by purchasing the captor’s rights in the 


“See however A Narrative of the Life of John Marrant (Leeds, 1815; 
first pub. 1786) in which is told of the alleged experiences of a Negro cap- 
tured by the Cherokees when only 14 years old, in 1769, and sentenced to be 
tortured to death, but who escaped through prayer which led to the inter- 
cession of a Cherokee Pocahontas. Another Negro who left a record of his 
experiences with Indians as a captive was Briton Hammon, who fell into 
the hands of the Florida Indians in 1747 (Loggins, Vernon, The Negro Author, 
N.Y., 1931, pp. 30-33). 

“Mary Johnston’s The Great Valley (Boston, 1926) contains an imagina- 
tive reconstruction of some of the experiences of a Negro slave, captured and 
adopted by the Indians. 
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prisoner. The Negro, on the other hand, could be sold for 
ready cash—an important consideration to such an over- 
valuer of the present as the Indian. Many instances are re- 
corded of Negroes captured during the Revolutionary War 
from New York Whigs or the French of Illinois and sold in 
Canada.“ 

Even in the Spanish colonies, where the relations between 
Negroes and Indians were particularly close and friendly, 
in Honduras in 1539 and in Peru in 1554, Negroes had been 
used as soldiers against the natives, one of the motives, per- 
haps, in addition to the obvious one, being a desire to alien- 
ate the two races from each other.* In 1729 the governor of 
Louisiana used slaves to exterminate ‘‘a small tribe of In- 
dians, the Chouchas,’’ living a few miles above New Orleans, 
by whom the settlement believed itself to be menaced. A little 
before this the Natchez had taken a number of prisoners from 
the French, including many slaves. The French recruited all 
their forces for an attack on the enemy and even armed a 
number of their Negroes. Those who had been captured by 
the Natchez were promised freedom if they would fight 
against their former masters, and so the struggle resolved 
itself into a contest between the two parties of Negroes, those 
who remained loyal to their old masters being victorious. In 
1735 free Negroes under their own officers served with the 
French forces in the war with the Choctaws.“ 

Even among the Dutch this device was suggested. In 1641 
a native of New Netherland had been killed by a ‘‘savage,”’ 
and the director and council enquired of the commonalty 
whether it would not be proper to punish the murder and, if 
so, how, when, and by whom, to which it was replied that it 


“Smith, Thomas Watson, ‘‘The Slave in Canada,’’ Collections of the 
Nova Scotia Historical Society, vol. x, pp. 35-36; ‘‘Papers from Canadian 
Archives,’’ Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. xi, pp. 154, 156; Jefferson, 
Thomas, The Works of, 12 vols., Paul Leicester Ford, ed. (N.Y. and London, 
1904) vol. vii, p. 342, letter to Harry Innes, May 23, 1793, in regard to 
‘*slaves carried off by the Indians.’’ 

“Wright R. R., ‘‘Negro Companions of the Spanish Explorers,’’ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist (1902) vol. iv, pp. 217-228, p. 220. 

“ Dunbar-Nelson, loc. cit., p. 368. 
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would be expedient that an attack should be made on the In- 
dians, for which purpose ‘‘The Director shall employ... 
as many of the strongest and most active of the Negroes as 
he can conveniently spare, and provide [each of] them with 
a small ax and a half pike.’’*’ We have no evidence that this 
suggestion was followed. But we are told that ‘‘Charles Cra- 
ven, colonial governor of South Carolina,’’ in 1715, ‘‘at the 
head of 1200 men, part of whom were negro slaves, met and 
routed the (Yemassee) Indians in a series of desperate en- 
counters.’”** However, despite these examples and the lack of 
any evidence of sympathy between Negro slaves and Indians 
hostile to the colonists, the English settlers, on no other occa- 
sion that I can discover, employed Negroes as soldiers 
against the natives. 


“Northrup, loc. cit., p. 251. 
* National cyclopaedia of American Biography, vol. xii, p. 155. 
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Cuapter IIT 
CONTACTS AS ALLIES 


We have observed that there is no evidence of an under- 
standing between Negro slaves in the English colonies and 
the hostile Indian tribes. The same is not altogether true as 
to Negro slaves and those tribes which had either been sub- 
dued by the whites or which were not actively hostile. From 
the earliest appearance of Negro slavery in the Spanish pos- 
sessions, the Negroes, when not engaged in fomenting revolts 
among the neighboring Indians or starting insurrections on 
their own account, seem to have contented themselves with 
running away to take refuge among the natives, whom they 
were easily able to dominate. As early as 1502—only a decade 
after Columbus had landed on San Salvador—Ovando, gov- 
ernor of Hispaniola, had ‘‘solicited that no negro slaves 
should be sent to Hispaniola, for they fled amongst the In- 
dians and taught them bad customs, and never could be cap- 
tured.’’*® 

Taking refuge among the Indians of the Spanish colo- 
nies, however, was a much easier feat than escaping to the 
natives of the regions bordering upon the more northerly 
of the English colonies. A Negro fresh from Africa would 
feel not at all out of place in the tropic jungles of South and 
Central America, but he would be altogether a stranger in 
the bleak forests of North America. Yet, by taking advan- 
tage of the proper season for such an adventure and per- 
haps counselling with an Indian comrade in bondage, many 
Negro slaves from time to time did seek for liberty among 
the natives.®° ‘‘Runaway slaves,’’ says Dr. Reuter, ‘‘fre- 
quently made their way by accident or otherwise to the In- 
dian camps. In some cases the Indians returned these es- 
caped slaves to their masters; sometimes they were killed or 
otherwise maltreated. But in other cases they were pro- 
tected and kept as slaves to the Indians among whom they 

“ Helps, op. cit., p. 251. 

© McDougall, Marion Gleason, Fugitive Slaves: 1619-1865 (Boston, 1891) 
pp. 7-8. 
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sought refuge or were taken into the Indian tribes by adop- 
tion.’”** In 1676 the Maryland Assembly offered ‘‘a Match- 
coate . . . or the value thereof’’ to any Indian or Indians 
apprehending a runaway servant." 

In 1705 some of the Negro slaves in Albany ran away to 
the French, and were probably assisted on their way by In- 
dians favorable to France. It was found necessary to pre- 
scribe the death penalty for any slave apprehended forty 
miles north of Albany, without a pass from his master; this 
enactment was repeated in 1745. In 1717 complaint was made 
that slaves in the colony of New York ran away and ‘‘were 
secreted by the Minisinks,’’ intermarrying with the Indian 
women.** A familiar feature of treaties with the Indians was 
the provision that they should return the runaway slaves 
who had found refuge among them. The Indians always de- 
nied that any fugitives were among them and cheerfully 
promised to give up any whom they might encounter in the 
future, but it is unlikely that the point would be so stressed 
were the charge altogether baseless. In 1721, for example, 
the governor of Virginia arranged with the Five Nations 
for the return of runaway slaves. In 1723 the governor of 
New York told the Six Nations that he had heard there were 
runaway Negroes among them, which they denied. In 1733 
the governor again requested that runaway slaves should 
be given up, to which the Indians replied that ‘‘to the best of 
our knowledge we know not that there is one among any of 
the Six Nations.’’ In 1764 the Hurons promised to give up 
any runaway slaves among them and in the next year the 
Delawares made a similar agreement. In the same year the 
Six Nations again made their perennial promise. We have 
no record that any of these runaways were actually returned. 

It was probably the exceptional slave who succeeded in 
making good his escape. Those half-Indians whom we have 
earlier mentioned would have the advantage over the aver- 

" Reuter, The American Race Problem, pp. 122-124. 

@ Maryland Archives, vol. ii, pp. 523, 524-525. 


*® Northrup, loc. cit., pp. 262, 279. 
* Ibid., p. 275; Riddell, loc. cit., p. 
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age slave, as would the Pennsylvania mulatto slave, experi- 
enced in the backwoods, who in 1746 was believed to be mak- 
ing his way north to join the French and Indians, as he had 
previously threatened to do. An interesting proof of the 
existence of runaway Negroes among the Indians appears 
in a vocabulary of the dialect of the Nanticokes, a tribe in- 
habiting the eastern shore of Maryland, compiled about 1750 
by J. C. Pyrlaeus, a Moravian missionary. Many years later, 
upon examination by a linguist, this alleged Indian dialect 
turned out to be pure Mandingo. Evidently the missionary 
had stumbled upon some runaway Mandingo slave who had 
not yet forgotten his native language and, perhaps endeavor- 
ing to take advantage of the little English known by the run- 
away, had only succeeded in listing some words from the 
fugitive’s own native dialect rather than from that of the 
tribe among whom he was living.*® 

It might also be mentioned in passing that Josiah Hen- 
son, the original of Uncle Tom, on his way to Canada was 
given shelter in an Indian camp in Ohio.” Inasmuch as the 
Indians among whom the Negroes sought refuge were not 
ordinarily those actively hostile to the settlers—though 
doubtless glad to give them what annoyance they conveni- 
ently could, through secreting their slaves or by any other 
means—lI have found no record of any runaway Negro later 
participating in a raid on a white settlement in company 
with a war party of his adoptive people. This, of course, ap- 
plies only to New England, the middle colonies and states, 
and the Upper South. The descendants of the comparatively 
few runaway Negroes who did succeed in establishing a per- 


*<*FKighteenth Century Slave Advertisements,’’ Journal of Negro His- 
tory (1916) vol. i, p. 201. 

* Brinton, D. G., ‘‘On Certain Supposed Nanticoke Words Shown to be 
African,’’ American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal (1887) vol. ix, pp. 
350-354, 

* Hartgrove, W. B., ‘‘The Story of Josiah Henson,’’ Journal of Negro 
History (1918) vol. iii, pp. 1-21, p. 9. ‘The Ottawa Indians of the village of 
Chief Kinjeino, were among the earliest friends of fugitives in the [north] 
western part of Ohio.’’ Siebert, William Henry, The Underground Railroad 
from Slavery to Freedom (N.Y., 1898) pp. 37-38, 92. 
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manent residence among the Indians in time disappeared in- 
to the tribe, just as Indian slaves were swallowed up by the 
greater numbers of the Negroes. However, on the reserva- 
tions of the Six Nations in Ontario, the mixture of Negro and 
Indian remained perceptible because of the number of fugi- 
tive Negroes who were attracted to that region by reason of 
Joseph Brant’s reputation for hospitality to runaway 
slaves.°® 

We have observed that intermarriage took place between 
Negro and Indian slaves and have even noticed an instance 
in which a Negro woman, apparently a slave, was married to 
an Indian, presumably free. There was doubtless a percepti- 
ble amount of racial intermixture between Negro slaves and 
peaceful Indians of the vicinity. A traveler of the early nine- 
teenth century remarked that ‘‘while slavery was supposed 
to be maintainable by law in Massachusetts, there was a par- 
ticular temptation for taking Indian wives, the children of 
Indian women being acknowledged to be free.’”® It is not 
probable, however, that alliances between Negro slaves and 
free Indians were ever of great importance. 

The great factor in amalgamation of Negroes and In- 
dians was intermarriage between freed Negroes and reser- 
vation Indians. This intermixture began under slavery and 
was greatly speeded up by emancipation. Consequently it 
was most conspicuous in the North, where slavery was most 
early abolished, and the position of the Negro highest in the 
social scale. In Duke’s County, Massachusetts, intermar- 
riage between Negroes and Indians is said to have begun 
about 1764, ‘‘in consequence of which the mixed race has in- 
creased in numbers, and improved in temperance and indus- 


® Hamilton, J. C., ‘*The African in Canada,’’ Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science (1889 vol. xxxviii, pp. 364-370; 
Hamilton, J. C., ‘‘Slavery in Canada,’’ Transactions of the Canadian In- 
stitute (1889-90) vol. i, pp. 102-108, p. 107; Chamberlain, A. F., ‘‘ African 
and American: The Contact of Negro and Indian,’’ Science (1891) vol. xvii, 
pp. 85-90; Siebert, op. cit., p. 203. 

® Kendall, Edward Augustus, Travels through the Northern Parts of the 
United States in the Year 1807 and 1808, 3 vols. (N.Y., 1809) vol. ii, p. 179; 
Williams, op. cit., p. 180. 
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try.’ About 1767 there were in the Indian reservation of 
Mashpee on Cape Cod ‘‘twenty-one shingled houses and fifty- 
two wigwams. . . belonging to and inhabited by Indians and 
mulattoes.’’* It is possible, however, that in this case ‘‘mu- 
latto’’ was meant to apply to any half-breed. In 1790 there 
were supposed to be in Massachusetts 4000 Negroes and 
2000 persons of Indian descent, many of whom were of Ne- 
gro blood as well. In 1792 there were 441 persons of Indian 
blood in Duke’s County, of whom less than one-third were 
pure.®* In the same year of the 280 Indians at Mashpee at 
least two-thirds were mixed.™ 

In 1795 it was said of Massachusetts: ‘‘They [the Ne- 
groes] have generally ... left the country and resorted to 
the maritime towns. Some are incorporated, and their breed 
is mixed with the Indians of Cape-Cod and Martha’s Vine- 
yard; and the Indians are said to be meliorated by the mix- 
ture.’’* By 1802 the inhabitants of Mashpee had increased 
to 380, or a gain of a hundred in the last decade. Very few, 
however, of the pure race were left. ‘‘[Some] of the wom- 
en,’’ it was said, ‘‘lead a vagabond life in the country, where 
at last they find Negro husbands, whom they bring home to 
enjoy all the privileges and immunities of Mashpee.’’® 

In 1807 it was said that the sixty-five Indians on Chap- 
paquiddick were ‘‘much intermixed with white and negro 
blood, . . . and they have been much improved in their in- 
dustry and general habits by the intermixture.’’ In the same 

© Gookin, Daniel, ‘‘ Historical Collections of the Indians in New England,’’ 
Massachusetts Historical Collections (1792) ser. i, vol. i, pp. 141-227, p. 206, 
note. 

=<«Report of a Committee on the State of the Indians in Mashpee and 
Parts Adjacent,’’ Mass. Hist. Colls. (1815) ser. ii, vol. iii, pp. 14-17. 

“Rantoul, Robert, Sr., ‘‘Negro Slavery in Massachusetts,’’ Historical 
Collections of the Essex Institute (1887) vol. xxiv, pp. 81-108, p. 101. 

* Gookin, loc. cit. p. 206, note. 

* Mass. Hist. Colls. (1792) ser. i, vol. i, p. 230, letter from Nathaniel 
Freeman, Sandwich, September 23, 1792. 

<< Judge Tucker’s Queries respecting Slavery, with Doctor Belknap’s 
Answers,’’ Mass. Hist. Colls. (1795) ser. i, vol. iv, pp. 191-211, p. 206. 


*<¢A Description of Mashpee in the County of Barnstable. September 
16th, 1802,’’ Mass. Hist. Colls. (1815) ser. ii, vol. iii, pp. 4-5. 
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year there were one hundred and forty-two at Gayhead, of 
whom only nine men and a somewhat larger number of 
women were of the pure Indian blood. ‘‘The rest,’’ it was 
reported, ‘‘are intermixed, chiefly with negroes: the mixed 
race is better than the pure Indians.’’” 

Two years later it was said that of the 400 Indians at 
Mashpee twenty or less were pure, the rest being mixed with 
Negroes, or with Hessians from Burgoyne’s army, who had 
settled in the community. This observer also repeated the 
almost unanimous verdict that the mixed race was an im- 
provement.® There was probably some error in his estimate 
of the extent of intermixture, however, for in 1820, when the 
population of Mashpee had declined to 320, the local mission- 
ary thought that fifty or sixty of that number were ‘‘pure- 
blooded Indians.’’ In his opinion, ‘‘the mixture of blood 
arises far more frequently from connexion with negroes, 
than with whites.’’ 

In 1820 there were twenty-two Negroes among the 429 
Narragansetts of Rhode Island: ‘‘the rest are of Indian ex- 
traction, but are nearly all, if not every individual, of mixed 
blood and color, in various degrees and shades.’’®® In 1832 
the Groton Pequots of Connecticut were considerably mixed 
with Negro and white blood and by 1849 the Paugussets or 
Weponaugs of the same state also had a large proportion of 
Negro blood. The remnants of both these tribes were in a de- 
graded state,” in contrast with the favorable opinion ex- 
pressed earlier in the century concerning the Negro-Indians 
of Massachusetts. In 1890 the Gay Head Indians were still 
described as being of a high type, despite or because of their 
‘admixture of negro and white blood,’’* whereas it is 


«<A Description of Duke’s Country, Aug. 13th, 1807,’’ Mass. Hist. Colls. 
(1815) ser. ii, vol. iii, pp. 93-94. 

* Kendall, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 179, 193-194. 

® Morse, Jedidiah, A Report to the Secretary of War on Indian Affairs 
(New Haven, 1822) rep. 24, app. 69-70, 73. 

De Forest, John William, History of the Indians of Connecticut (Hart- 
ford, 1853) pp. 356-357, 443, 445. 

™ Clark, William B., ‘‘The Geological Features of Gay Head, Mass.’’ Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars (1890) no. 84, p. 28. 
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claimed that in Mashpee there had been a steady process of 
deterioration, intensified about 1870 by the addition to the 
community of bravas, or black Portuguese from the Cape 
Verde Islands, brought to New Bedford on whaling vessels.” 

In 1890 N. S. Shaler expressed the opinion that ‘‘any 
descendants of the blacks who were there [in New England] 
in the last century . . . have become co-mingled with the 
remnants of the Indians of Gay Head and Mashpee.’ Of 
course, persons of Negro-Indian descent, while they might 
be classed as Indians so long as they remained a part of what 
was technically an Indian community, became Negroes as 
soon as that contact was lost. Thus the result of Negro-In- 
dian intermixture in New England has been to Africanize 
those few descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants who still 
cling at least to the tradition of Indian blood and at the same 
time to divert a stream of Indian blood into the veins of the 
Negro population of that region. 

In other states the result was similar. In 1889 the 150 
Shinnacook Indians living on the southern shore of Long 
Island were ‘‘nearly all mixed with Negro blood, dating back 
from the times of slavery in the northern states.’’* In the 
same year the Montauk Indians, also of Long Island, repre- 
sented a similar mixture.” In 1872 it was said that ‘‘there 
are no full-blooded aborigines on the Eastern Shore [of 
Maryland], although many of the free-born negroes show 
Indian traces.’’* In 1724, Hugh Jones, speaking of the Vir- 
ginia Indians, declared: ‘‘They hate, and despise the very 
sight of a Negroe,’’ but a little later nevertheless found it 


™ Kittredge, Henry C., Cape Cod (Boston and N.Y., 1930) pp. 49-51. 

Shaler, N. S., ‘‘The African Element in America,’’ The Arena (1890) 
vol. ii, pp. 660-673, p. 666; Shaler, N. S., ‘‘Science and the African Problem,’’ 
Atlantic Monthly (1890) vol. lxvi, pp. 36-45, p. 40. 

™ Gatschet, Albert S., ‘Linguistic and Ethnographic Notes,’’?’ Am. Antig. 
and Orient. Journ. (1889) vol. xi, p. 390. 

*® Tooker, William Wallace, ‘‘Indian Place-Names in East-Hampton Town, 
with their Probable Significations,’’ Records of the Town of East-Hampton, 
5 vols. (Sag Harbor, 1889) vol. iv, pp. i-ix, p.iv. 

™ Townsend, G. A., Scribner’s Monthly (1872) vol. iii, pp. 513-524, pp. 
518-519. 
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necessary to add, without further explanation: ‘‘Such as are 
born of an Indian and Negroe are called Mustees.’’"* About 
1750 Peter Kalm, after mentioning that at first the Virginia 
Indians thought the Negroes were devils, went on to say that 
‘‘since that time, they have entertained less disagreeable no- 
tions of the Negroes, for at present many live among them, 
and they even sometimes intermarry, as I myself have 
seen.’’” 

The Negroes referred to were doubtless freed slaves. In 
Virginia the results of this intercourse were similar to those 
which ensued under similar conditions in Massachusetts. 
Thomas Jefferson noted that the remnants of the Matta- 
ponies had ‘‘more Negro than Indian blood in them.’’” Free 
Negroes resorted to the Indian reservations in such num- 
bers that by 1787 the population of the Gingaskin reservation 
was asserted to be nearly all black. The same was said in 
1821 of the reservation of the Nottaways and in 1843 con- 
cerning that of the Pamunkeys. Other mustees mingled with 
the general population as free people of color.** A recent 
writer on the Negro casually mentions a number of modern 
instances of Negroes from Virginia who were of Cherokee 
blood.* ‘‘As the coast tribes dwindled they were compelled 
to associate and intermarry with Negroes until they finally 
lost their identity and were classified with that race, so that 
a considerable proportion of the blood of the southern Ne- 
groes is unquestionably Indian.’’*? 

Another result of the relations between Negroes end In- 
dians was the establishment of communities, populated by 
people of mingled Negro, Indian, and white blood, who 
neither classed themselves nor were classed by their neigh- 

™ Jones, op. cit., pp. 4, 37. 

™ Kalm, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 395-396. 

” Jefferson, Thomas, The Works of, Paul Leicester Ford, ed., 12 vols. 
(N.Y. and London, 1904) ‘‘ Notes on Virginia,’’ vol. iii, pp. 497-498. 

© Russell, op. cit., pp. 127-130. 

** Embree, E. R., ‘‘A Few Portraits in Sepia,’’ Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1931. 


®& Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897- 
98, pt. i, p. 233. 
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bors as belonging to either of these three races; who mingled 
freely with none of them, and who consequently were forced 
to lead rather isolated lives, with a natural resultant tend- 
ency toward stagnation if not actual degeneration. These 
communities are found principally in the South, because here 
the caste and racial lines were most strictly drawn. A half- 
breed of mingled Indian, Negro, and white blood, who had 
no tribal affiliations to give him prestige, was nevertheless 
inclined to regard himself as superior to the Negro, but at 
the same time realized that he would not be weleomed by the 
whites. The Negroes, on the other hand, especially if the 
slaves of a prominent planter, looked down in their turn on 
the man with no master and no definite race. 

The natural result was to force these mixed-bloods into 
the mountains, where they established communities popu- 
lated by their own kind and by such vagabond whites, run- 
away Slaves, and freed Negroes as were not too fastidious to 
resort thereto and were acceptable to the original inhabi- 
tants. An interesting sociological study of such a group, lo- 
cated in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, was recently made. 
This community was apparently founded by wandering In- 
dians who settled in that region just after the Revolutionary 
war and intermarried with the lower class of whites. Some 
of their descendants mated illegitimately both with Negro 
slaves and with free Negroes. Later they married principally 
within their own group. As a result of this inbreeding among 
persons not originally of a high type, the members of the 
community are inclined to be of low mentality, uneducated 
and sexually loose, but in many cases not unindustrious and 
usually neither diseased nor alcoholic. Other similar groups 
are to be found in New Jersey,** Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee.“ 


® Boston Herald, March 8, 1932, p. 10, col. 5, near bottom. 

* Estabrook, Arthur H., and McDougle, Ivan E., Mongrel Virginians: The 
Win Tribe (Baltimore, 1926) pp. 18-19, 182-197. Po’buckra, by Mrs. Gertrude 
Mathews Shelby and Samuel Gaillard Stoney, published in 1930, has as its 
central figure a member of one of these Indian-white-Negro communities of the 
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One of the best known of these groups is the ‘‘Melun- 
geons,’’ inhabiting the upper counties of Eastern Tennes- 
see, particularly Hancock County. The founders of this 
group came from North Carolina near the end of the eight- 
eenth century, claiming to be Portuguese or, sometimes, 
Portuguese and Cherokee. They were popularly regarded as 
a mixture of white, Indian, and Negro, based upon an orig- 
inal foundation of Cherokees who had mingled with runaway 
slaves. Those who looked with a sympathetic eye upon their 
claim to Portuguese origin thought that Portuguese pirates 
might have been wrecked or marooned upon the North Caro- 
lina coast and there mixed with Negroes and natives. One 
investigator claims that the community was founded by two 
North Carolina Indians (who some think were of the Croatan 
tribe) and was later joined at various times by an English 
fur trader, a Negro, and a Portuguese, the last, some believe, 
being actually a West Indian maroon who, with others, had 
been set ashore from a Portuguese pirate vessel for insub- 
ordination. From these four lines, which intermarried with 
one another, the ‘‘Melungeon’’ (melangés) community de- 
scended, and a tradition developed of non-intercourse with 
outsiders. In 1834 the Melungeons were disfranchised as 
‘‘free persons of color,’’ but it is said that some of them 
succeeded in proving their right to vote by demonstrating 
that their feet possessed a non-negroid arch. As ‘‘free per- 
sons of color,’’ emancipation put them upon a level with the 
newly-freed slaves and after the Civil War intermarriage 
both with Negroes and whites began upon a considerable 
scale, though strongly disapproved by the older generation.* 

A group much larger in numbers and of a correspond- 
ingly superior type is the so-called Croatan Indians of North 
Carolina, numbering about 10,000 ; 3000 living in South Caro- 
lina were formerly known as ‘‘Redbones.’’ The members of 
this community were in 1835 declared ‘‘free persons of 


® Burnett, Swan M., ‘‘A Note on the Melungeons,’’ American Anthro- 
pologist (1889) vol. ii, pp. 347-349; Dromgoole, Will Allen, ‘‘The Malungeons’’ 
and ‘‘The Malungeon Tree and Its Four Branches,’’ The Arena (1891) vol. 
iii, pp. 470-479, 745-751. 
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color,’’ which procedure doubtless speeded up the intermix- 
ture with Negroes which apparently had already begun. But 
nearly half a century later Hamilton McMillan became con- 
vinced, upon what would seem to be at least very tempting 
evidence, that the lineal descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
lost colony of Roanoke were to be found among the Croatan 
Indians, with whose ancestors of the late sixteenth century 
he believed the colonists had sought refuge. Accordingly, in 
1885, though ‘‘found of all colors from black to white,’’ they 
were recognized as ‘‘Croatan Indians”’ by an act of the legis- 
lature, given separate schools, and forbidden to intermarry 
with Negroes,** that the blood of the Elizabethan settlers 
might be no further contaminated !—a remarkable example 
of changing race by legislative enactment.*’ 

It will thus be observed that through the contacts in the 
northern colonies and states and those of the Upper South 
between the natives and the Negroes, as fellow slaves, 
through the escape of Negroes to the Indians, but most con- 
spicuously through the resort of free Negroes to Indian res- 
ervations which became literally melting pots for racial fu- 
sion, the remnants of the coast tribes disappeared into or 
were strongly affected by the Negro population, which in 
turn received a significant infusion of Indian blood. Less im- 
portant was the formation of mixed-blood communities, un- 
connected with any tribal reservation, and isolated to a 
greater or lesser degree from all three of the races whose 
blood mingled in the veins of the inhabitants.** 


® Estabrook and McDougle, op. cit., p. 192; Weeks, Stephen B., ‘‘ The Lost 
Colony of Roanoke,’’ Papers of the American Historical Association (1891) 
vol. v, pp. 441-480. 

*'For a dramatic treatment of the Croatan Indians about the year 1873, 
see Paul Green’s ‘‘ The Last of the Lowries,’’ Carolina Folk-Plays, F. H. Koch, 
ed. (N.Y., 1922). ‘‘A Play of the Croatan Outlaws of Robeson County, North 
Carolina.’’ 

* For a careful study of the intermixture of Negroes and Indians in a 
single state, see Carter G. Woodson’s ‘‘The Relations of Negroes and Indians 
in Massachusetts,’’ Journal of Negro History (1920) vol. v, pp. 45-57; for a 
more general and very suggestive survey of the same problem consult James 
Hugo Johnston’s ‘‘Documentary Evidence of the Relations of Negroes and 
Indians,’’ Journal of Negro History (1929) vol. xiv, pp. 21-43. Edward Byron 
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Those persons of African descent more or less mingled 
with the blood of the whites, who, now amounting to some 
12,000,000 in the United States, regard themselves and are 
regarded by others as Negroes, Afro-Americans, colored 
peopie, or whatever term you find preferable, have, during 
the last century and a half and particularly since the Civil 
War, produced a significant array of distinguished orators, 
musicians, artists, scientists, literary men, educators, and 
publicists. During a somewhat longer period the American 
Indian has produced comparatively few men of distinction, 
the full-bloods usually being known only as warriors while 
the half-breeds sometimes find a place in political activities 
as well. 

What has been the contribution of the Negro-Indian mix- 
ture to the roll of men who have found a place, large or small, 
in American history? Considering their small numbers, their 
record is not one of which to be ashamed. Probably the first 
of the group to attain fame or notoriety was the ‘‘first martyr 
to American liberty,’’ Crispus Attucks, the mob leader who 
was killed in the Boston massacre. He is usually described 
as a mulatto, but it seems probable that he was a Natick In- 
dian from Framingham who was also of Negro blood.*® The 
circumstances of his death thus take on a peculiar quality of 
poetic irony. 

Of perhaps more real distinction was Paul Cuffe, ship 
owner and navigator, born in 1759 on Cuttyhunk, his father 
being a native of Africa while his mother, Ruth Moses, was an 
Indian. Paul Cuffe was a leader in the movement which re- 
sulted in Negroes receiving in 1783 legal rights and privi- 
leges in Massachusetts. In the same year he married ‘‘a 
young Indian woman, Alice Pequit.’’ Others in the Cuffe 





Reuter’s Race Mixture, pp. 48-49, and The American Race Problem, pp. 122-124, 
neatly sum up the ways in which the two races became intermingled, and are 
particularly effective in synopsizing the part which the Indian reservations and 
the ‘‘wasted Indian tribes’’ played in the process. 
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family also married Indians. Cuffe became a Quaker in 1808 
and was an advocate of Negro emigration to Africa in the 
midst of his activities for which cause he died in 1817. 

Probably the most distinguished man of Negro and In- 
dian blood which this country has yet produced was Fred- 
erick Douglass, who ‘‘was born at Tuckahoe near Easton, 
Talbot County, Md. (February, 1817), the son of an unknown 
white father and Harriet Bailey, a slave who had also some 
Indian blood.’’** Some other Negroes of Indian blood have 
won distinction more purely in the literary field. Ann Plato, 
who published in 1841 at Hartford, Connecticut, a slim vol- 
ume of essays and poetry which was exceedingly depressing, 
both from the literary point of view and from the character 
of the subject matter, may be regarded as a fore-runner of 
this group, but can hardly lay claim to a place in their num- 
ber. Though classed as a Negro, her poem ‘‘The Natives of 
America’’ seems to indicate that her father was of Indian 
blood.” Of an entirely different character was the work of 
the poets Joseph Seamon Cotter, Sr., and James David Cor- 
rothers, born respectively in Kentucky in 1861 and in Michi- 
gan in 1869. Both were complicated mixtures of Negro, In- 
dian, and Scotch-Irish blood, to which Cotter added a strain 
of English and Corrothers one of French. Cotter’s son and 
namesake before his premature death likewise gave evidence 
of poetic gifts.” 

” Ricketson, Daniel, History of New Bedford (New Bedford, 1858) pp. 
253-262; Sherwood, Henry Noble, ‘‘ Paul Cuffe,’’ Journal of Negro History 
(1923) ; Brawley, Benjamin, ‘‘ Paul Cuffe,’’ Dictionary of American Biography, 
vol. v., p. 583. For a very romantic account of Paul Cuffe and his father Sam 
Cuffe (Said Kafu), see The Pedro Gorino (Boston and N.Y., 1929), written 
by Captain Harry Dean, who claims to be Paul Cuffe’s great-grandson, with 
the assistance of Sterling North. Captain Dean has nothing to say of any 
Indian element in his ancestry, and asserts that Paul Cuffe’s program for 
African colonization included raids on sea-board plantations, from which those 
slaves desiring freedom were to be conveyed to Africa. 

* DuBois, W. E. B., ‘‘Frederick Douglass,’’ Dict of Am. Biog., vol. v, 
pp. 406-407. 

* Loggins, Vernon, The Negro Author (N.Y., 1931) p. 248; Plato, Ann, 
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Other Negroes with Indian blood, of lesser note, might be 
mentioned, known only among their own race, while still oth- 
ers made significant contributions within their own commu- 
nities to the progress of their people: Cyrus Bustill, the 
Philadelphia baker, born in 1732 at Burlington, N.J., mar- 
ried a Delaware Indian and had a son who, like Paul Cuffe, 
was a Quaker, and who took a prominent part in anti-slav- 
ery agitation; the Sampsons and Gallees, property owners 
and school teachers, though predominantly of Indian blood 
were leaders among the free Negroes of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1860.% Two from the community of the so-called 
Croatan Indians attained to secure historical niches of vary- 
ing prominence. Lewis Sheridan Leary, who was killed in 
John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, was a Croatan In- 
dian who also possessed Irish and Negro blood. Hiram R. 
Revels, the first man of African race to sit in the United 
States Senate, and usually spoken of as a quadroon, was a 
Croatan Indian who had moved to Mississippi.® These few 
examples possibly indicate that the Negro-Indian mixture 
has not altogether failed to justify the favorable expressions 
of those who observed it soon after emancipation in Massa- 
chusetts. 





Verse by American Negroes (Durham, N.C., 1924) pp. 146, 163; ‘‘ James David 
Corrothers,’’ Dictionary of American Biography, vol. iv, p. 452. 
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Cuaprter IV 
RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH 


The various native peoples whom the white settlers en- 
countered in North America were by no means all on the same 
cultural level. Among the most advanced were certain tribes 
to the south and west of the southern colonies, the Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Creeks, from which last tribe the 
Seminoles were a secession. All these tribes, as well as others 
of less note, leavened by intermarriage with white traders, 
mostly Scotch, took with enthusiasm to many institutions of 
civilized life, and particularly to Negro slavery. Slavery 
among the Indians was known in South Carolina at least as 
early as 1748.°° The Five Civilized Tribes, as they came to be 
called, became large slaveholders for the same reason as 
their white neighbors, while the more northerly tribes ab- 
stained for the same sort of reason. Slavery took various 
forms among the different tribes and with individual mem- 
bers of the same tribe. A careful observer traced the varia- 
tion as follows: ‘‘The full-blood Indian rarely works for him- 
self and but few of them make their slaves work. A slave 
among wild Indians is almost as free as his owner, who 
scarcely exercises the authority of a master beyond requir- 
ing something like a tax paid in corn or other product of 
labor. Proceeding from this condition, more service is re- 
quired from the slave until among the half-breeds and the 
whites who have married natives, they become slaves indeed 
in all manner of work.’’ Even some full-bloods were finally 
inspired to follow the example of the whites in this respect.” 

The Cherokees are usually regarded as the most advanced 
of the Five Tribes. In 1809 there were 12,395 Cherokees with 
583 slaves ;** in 1824 the citizens of the Cherokee Nation num- 

* Furman, McDonald, ‘‘Negro Slavery among the South Carolina In- 
dians,’’ Am. Antig. and Orient. Journ. (1890) vol. xii, p. 177. 

* Hitchcock, Ethan Allen, A Traveler in Indian Territory, Grant Foreman, 


ed. (Cedar Rapids, Ia., 1930). This journey was made in 1841-42 by an army 
officer who had also been acquainted with the Indians before their removal 


across the Mississippi. 
* Morse, op. cit., app. 152. 
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bered 15,560 and were the owners of 1277 Negroes.” A trav- 
eler of 1820 among those Cherokees who had already removed 
to the Arkansas observed: ‘‘The Cherokees are said to treat 
their slaves with much lenity.’”*°* However, when the Chero- 
kees adopted the institution of slavery they took it over as 
a whole, and consequently there was little or no intermixture 
of Negro blood to be found among the members of the tribe, 
though doubtless there were illicit relations between masters 
and slaves as among white slaveholders. 

The Chickasaws and Choctaws possessed a cultural stand- 
ing only inferior to that of the Cherokees. About 1820 it was 
said: ‘‘Some of the [Chickasaw] Chiefs are half-breed, men 
of sense, possess numerous negro slaves, and annually sell 
several hundred cattle and hogs.’’*** In 1861 these two tribes 
together numbered 25,000 with 5000 slaves.**? Unfortunately, 
in regard to their treatment of their slaves, the Chickasaws 
at least suffered in comparison with the Cherokees. Most of 
the instances which we encounter of cruelty to Negroes by 
Indians seem to have been committed by Chickasaws. For 
example, in 1816 the Chickasaws are noted as having mur- 
dered several Negroes, in some cases because they did not 
like the owners; in others the master put his own slave to 
death by whipping and burning.’** The Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws were both, even more than the Cherokees, great stick- 
lers for racial purity.’ 


* Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 57. 

Long, Major 8. H., Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky Mountains, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1823) vol. ii, p. 267. 

1 Morse, op. cit., app. 201. 

1 Smithsonian Report (1885) pt. ii, p. 214. 

xs American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. ii, p. 107. It is of some 
significance in this connection that the two narratives of contact between Indian 
and Negro among the slave-holding Indians, included in William Faulkner’s 
These Thirteen (N.Y., 1931), the ghastly ‘‘ Red Leaves,’’ and the grimly humor- 
ous ‘‘A Justice,’’ are supposed to have taken place among the Choctaws. They 
should, however, be considered in relation to the other stories in the volume, 
in order that due allowance may be made for the apparent abnormality of 
nearly all Faulkner’s leading characters. 

14 Frederick Law Olmsted found Choctaw Indians in Louisiana working 
side by side with Negro slaves, ‘‘hired for farm labour at three bits (3714 
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The Creeks, who because of their lack of race prejudice, 
are usually regarded as somewhat lower in the scale of 
civilization than the three tribes previously mentioned, had 
an entirely different attitude toward their Negroes. Their 
idea of slavery was patriarchal, and like Abraham and Ja- 
cob they took slave women for their handmaids and brought 
up the children they had by them on a practical equality with 
their full-blooded offspring. One of the leading Creek chiefs, 
Tustennuggee Emarthla or Jim Boy, was ‘‘a colored 
mixed.’’** Nevertheless, some of the Creeks engaged in agri- 
culture on a large scale and George Catlin said: ‘‘It is no un- 
common thing to see a Creek with twenty or thirty slaves at 
work on his plantation’’ on the south side of the Arkansas.’ 

In no other tribe was the Negro’s position higher than 
among the Seminoles. As early as 1738 slaves had made a 
practice of escaping from South Carolina and taking refuge 
among the Creeks of Georgia and the Spanish of Florida.’ 
They always received a welcome, and the Spanish in particu- 
lar were glad to have buffer settlements of friendly Negroes 
and Indians along their northern border. In 1739, for exam- 
ple, Colonel Palmer of Oglethorpe’s forces was defeated 
near St. Augustine by a Spanish company of 500 men, among 
whom were many Negroes and Indians.’ About 1750, in- 
ternal dissensions in the Creek tribe led a part of its mem- 
bers to secede and move into Spanish territory, from which 
action they received the title of Seminoles or ‘‘runaways.’’ 
They settled in close proximity to other ‘‘runaways’’ of the 





cents) a day.’’ He also encountered a Choctaw boy who worked at a corn mill, 
‘getting no wages, but ‘living there with the niggers.’ They seldom consort ;’’ 
Olmsted was informed, ‘‘our host knew but one case in which a negro had an 
Indian wife.’’ Nothing was said about the number of Indian men who ‘‘con- 
sorted’’ with Negro women. (Olmsted, Frederick Law, The Cotton Kingdom, 
2 vols. (N.Y., 1862) vol. ii, p. 38.) 

*° Hitchcock, op. cit., pp. 151-152. 

1° Smithsonian Report (1885) pt. ii, p. 211. 

Giddings, Joshua Reed, The exiles of Florida (Columbus, 1858) p. 2; 
Wilson, Henry, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, 
3 vols. (Boston, 1872) vol. i, p. 124. 

18 Journal of Negro History (1927) vol. xii, p. 664. 
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Negro race, with whom these Creek seceders were not slow 
in striking up friendly relations.’ 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to arrive at any very defi- 
nite idea of the number of slaves among the Seminoles, this 
uncertainty being the result of the number of vaguely de- 
fined categories into which the Negroes living among them 
could be separated. Roughly, these Negroes could be divided 
into legal slaves of the Seminoles, acquired by purchase or 
capture from the English or Spanish; and their allies, run- 
away slaves or their descendants, who were sometimes called 
maroons from the Spanish term for a runaway slave who has 
made good his freedom, though this title was also applied, im- 
properly, to the slaves of the Indians. In 1820, for example, 
mention was made of ‘‘fifty or sixty negroes, or mulattoes, 
who are maroons, or half-slaves to the Indians,’’ but later 
on there was a reference to the ‘‘maroon negroes, who live 
among the Indians’’ and who were said to number ‘‘upwards 
of three hundred.’’ This probably referred only to one such 
community of Negroes, since another estimate made at the 
same time spoke of ‘‘five or six hundred maroon negroes, or 
mulattoes, who live wild in the woods or in a state of half 
slavery among the Indians.’’**° In 1822 another estimate fixed 
the number of Seminoles at 3899, to which were added 800 
slaves, of whom 150 were men.™ It is probable that the 
‘‘slaves’’ contained in this estimate included a great many 
of the maroons. 

The ‘‘maroons’’ among the Seminoles fell into two clas- 
sifications, those who had escaped but recently and who 
were consequently almost certain to be reclaimed by their 
masters should they come within reach of the white authori- 
ties, and those who had been born among the Seminoles and 
who thus, though legally the slaves of those from whom their 
parents had fled, or of their heirs, were not in such great 
danger of having a claim made to their persons. Other ma- 
roons, whose freedom was of such long standing that it would 

Giddings, op. cit., p. 3. 


*” Morse, op. cit., app. 149-150, 311. 
™ Sprague, John T., The Florida War (N.Y., 1848) p. 19. 
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have been difficult for their erstwhile masters to identify 
them with any certainty, might be classed with this last 
group. To state that there were only fifty or sixty slaves 
among the Seminoles in 1820 was probably a grave under- 
estimate. In 1817 it was said that there were 600 Negroes 
under arms in the Seminole towns, but this, though it doubt- 
less referred both to slaves and maroons, was probably an 
equally great exaggeration.’” The estimate that in 1836 there 
were 1400 Negroes among the Seminoles, of whom 200 were 
slaves, is probably somewhere near the truth.*** 

The difficulty of distinguishing a maroon from a slave can 
be explained by the extraordinarily liberal form which slav- 
ery took among the Seminoles, which caused every observer 
who came into contact with it to regard its peculiar charac- 
teristic as worthy of being recorded. ‘‘These [Seminole] In- 
dians,’’ it was said in 1820, ‘‘have negro slaves, who live in 
separate families; of from five to ten in a family. They raise 
corn for their subsistence; if they have a surplus it goes to 
the families of their masters.’’* But a later report consid- 
erably modified the last statement. In 1834 it was said ‘‘[The 
slaves of the Seminoles] live in villages separate, and, in 
many cases, remote from their owners, and enjoying equal 
liberty with their owners, with the single exception that the 
slave supplies his owner annually, from the product of his 
little field, with corn, in proportion to the amount of the crop; 
and in no ease that has come to my knowledge, exceeding ten 
bushels; the residue is considered the property of the slave. 
Many of these slaves have stocks of horses, cows, and hogs, 
with which the Indian owner never assumes the right to in- 
termeddle.’’* Other observers still more strongly empha- 
sized the idyllic character of slavery among the Seminoles.** 

Not all Seminole slaves, however, led such an unrestricted 


12 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. ii, p. 155. 

8 Giddings, op. ctt., p. 97. 

4 Morse, op. cit., app. 309. 

18 American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol. vi, pp. 533-534. 

1° Williams, John Lee, The Territory of Florida (N.Y., 1837) p. 240; Ken- 
nedy, William, Texas, Its Rise, Progress, and Prospects, 2 vols. (London, 1841) 
vol. i, p. 350. 
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life. In 1836 the head chief Micanopy ‘‘owned one hundred 
negroes . . . and was raising large and valuable crops of 
corn and cotton,’’ though since he was noted for his kindness 
to his slaves it is unlikely that even their life was an onerous 
one."”” It is easy to see how it would be difficult to distinguish 
between a settlement of runaway slaves or maroons, raising 
a crop entirely for their own benefit, and a settlement of 
slaves, raising a crop from which an almost nominal payment 
was due to their owner. Indeed, in many ways the slaves 
were more advantageously situated than the maroons, for 
the former had masters who would act as their patrons in 
case any attempt was made to return them to the rigorous 
servitude of plantation life, whereas the latter were left much 
more to their own resources. 

But this was not all. Not only were the Seminole slaves 
not slaves in the usual sense of the word; they might even 
lay claim to being the true rulers of the nation. Some had 
been purchased from the Spanish; others had originally be- 
longed to the English. They thus had a better knowledge of 
the white man and of his customs than did their masters, and 
were indispensable as go-betweens and interpreters when- 
ever an occasion arose for negotiations between their old 
masters and their new. The greater freedom they were given 
among the Seminoles stimulated their intelligence so that 
it was noted as being distinctly superior to that of the slaves 
among the whites, and they lost no opportunity to advance 
the interests of their masters, which they rightly recognized 
as being identical with their own. Their agricultural skill 
gave them an economic advantage over the Seminoles, and 
as a consequence of their importance in all these relations 
they were accepted as the equals of their masters both in 
war and in council, and the most prominent persons of the 
nation did not think it beneath their dignity to form matri- 
monial alliances with these black Mamelukes. One runaway 
slave, who had later become a slave to the Seminoles but had 
been freed, married the widow of the principal chief of the 


4" Williams, op. cit., p. 214; Smithsonian Report (1885) pt. ii, p. 214. 
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nation; of the two wives of the head chief of Micanopy, one 
was a half-breed Negro woman. The maroons and runaways, 
who, through a process of natural selection, had come to rep- 
resent a high degree of intelligence and courage, likewise had 
great influence, both directly and through the slaves, over 
their protectors the Seminoles." 

Before the Civil War opinions differed as to the benefits 
or disadvantages conferred upon the Indians through the 
possession of slaves. One author, just before the outbreak of 
war, ascribed all progress among the Indians to the benefi- 
cent influence of slavery ;*** another, nearly a score of years 
earlier, had said: ‘‘The possession of Negroes, by rendering 
the Indians idle and dependent on slave-labour, has con- 
firmed the defects of their character.’”*? Probably the im- 
mediate effect was an improvement in the condition of the 
Indian, which was later checked by the feeling of dependence 
noted above. But whatever the effect upon the Indian, one 
ean hardly doubt that among the Seminoles at least, slavery 
was a distinct advantage to the Negro. 

It was natural that the presence on contiguous but for- 
eign territory of a tribe of Indians in which the slaves and 
runaway Negroes exerted such a peculiar influence should 
rouse the jealousy and enmity of the slave-holding whites 
within the borders of the United States. The inevitable clash, 
however, was complicated with matters unconnected with 
slavery. It seems rather a far cry from Tecumseh’s plan for 
a confederation of Indian tribes to resist the white encroach- 
ments to a war over runaway slaves on the borders of Flor- 
ida, but such a connection, nevertheless, can be traced. Al- 
though Tecumseh was a member of the Shawnee tribe, one 
of his parents was a Creek, and to this tribe he made an ap- 


8 American State Papers, Military Affairs, vol. vi, pp. 454, 458, 464; 
Morse, op. cit., app. 149-150, 310, 311; Williams, op. cit., p. 214; Smithsonian 
Report (1885) pt. ii, p. 214; Cohen, M. M., Notice of Florida (Charleston, 
1836) p. 238; Executive Documents, 25th Cong., 2nd sess., 1837-38, vol. iii, no. 
78, p. 118. 

19<¢Slavery Among the Indians,’’ Southern Literary Messenger (1859) 
vol. xxviii, pp. 333-335. 

1” Kennedy, op. cit., vol. i, p. 350. 
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peal for assistance which at first seemed to have no effect. 
But the outbreak of the War of 1812 gave encouragement to 
that party among the Creeks who were most hostile to the 
whites, and these, sometimes led on by half-breeds, took the 
war path under the name of the Red Sticks. 

There were many slaves among the Creeks, some sixty or 
seventy of whom had been captured or had deserted from 
citizens of Georgia from the end of the Revolution to 1790, 
in which year a treaty had been made in which the Creeks 
promised to return all prisoners, including Negroes. How- 
ever, late in 1794, this had not yet been done and the Creek 
agent asserted that it could not be done and that the United 
States should no longer insist on the fulfillment of this pro- 
vision but should instead compensate the owners of the cap- 
tured slaves.’ There were thus among the Creeks a number 
of Negroes who were legally the slaves of white planters, and 
who, in view of the comparatively mild character of slavery 
among this tribe, were probably anxious to continue in their 
present situation. Negroes played a part in the Red Stick war 
which, though small, was nevertheless significant for the fu- 
ture. In the first clash of the Creek War, the Battle of Burnt 
Corn, the Red Sticks were led by the half-breed Peter Me- 
Queen. Of the Red Stick forces five Indians and one Negro 
were killed. The Negro was doubtless one of McQueen’s 
slaves, a detachment of whom he had probably armed and 
brought along as ‘‘household troops,’’ but the presence of a 
Negro among the Red Stick casualties is nonetheless signifi- 
cant as indicating the rapprochement which was taking place 
between the two races. 

Fort Mimms in Alabama near the northwest corner of 
Florida had become a haven of refuge for hundreds of refu- 
gees, white and half-breed planters with their families and 
slaves who had flocked in from the surrounding country. Late 
in August a couple of Negroes hunting cattle had returned 
to the fort to report that Red Sticks were in the vicinity, but 
a scouting party of whites failed to confirm their statement 


™ American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. i, pp. 81-82, 546. 
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and one of the slaves was actually whipped for attempting to 
cause a false alarm. Other Negroes similarly engaged were 
captured by the hostiles and, perhaps, under compulsion, 
gave their captors valuable information concerning the situa- 
tion at the fort. On August 30, 1813, a surprise attack on the 
fort was almost immediately successful. We are told that 
‘«Siras, a negro man, cut down the pickets,’’ but whether this 
partisan of the Red Sticks was a Creek slave or a treacherous 
Negro in the fort is not revealed. Nearly five hundred half- 
breeds and whites—of whom the former were hated with 
peculiar bitterness by the hostiles—were killed in the mas- 
sacre that followed the capture of the fort, the only occu- 
pants of which to escape were a few whites who fled into the 
swamp, and the Negro slaves. 

These bondmen may have been preserved purely for an 
economic reason, but the account of a Negro who was in 
Mimms’s house at the time seems to indicate that there may 
have been something more behind this policy. ‘‘Come out,”’ 
was the command addressed to him by a Red Stick, ‘‘the Mas- 
ter of Breath has ordered us not to kill any but white people 
and half-breeds.’’ This was at least placing the exemption of 
the Negroes from the general slaughter upon a high plane of 
authority. The Negro who gave this information had been 
captured by friendly Creeks. It was reported from another 
source that the Creek war party had later killed several of 
their Negro captives, but this may have been an error, or 
perhaps some of the prisoners, to whom a life among the hos- 
tiles did not appeal, had unwisely endeavored to escape. At 
any rate the danger of such a fate did not seem to disconcert 
the Negro from whom the story of the massacre at Fort 
Mimms had been obtained, for he, who had the advantage 
of being able to speak the Creek tongue, soon contrived to 
escape and presumably returned to the hostiles.*” 


2 Tbid., pp. 851, 853, 855. After the Battle of Burnt Corn, McQueen is 
said to have called at the home of a white enemy and, on finding the owner 
absent, to have beaten one of his Negroes ‘‘almost to death.’’? Robert W. 
Chambers has given a graphic fictional account of the massacre at Fort 
Mimms, but he largely disregards the racial aspects of this episode. Speaking 
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Andrew Jackson crushed the Red Stick power in March, 
1814, at the battle of Horseshoe Bend, but two or three 
months later a statement was made which revealed that the 
Negroes were taking their place beside the Indians as a 
menace to the settlers of the Deep South. This report was to 
the effect that the British obviously intended to ‘‘revive the 
Creek war ... and to place arms into the hands of the 
blacks.’’*** The war, however, was not renewed immediately, 
although a faction of the Creeks declined to accept the treaty 
which concluded the war and fled to their kinsmen in Florida. 
These presented a constant menace to the frontier, but it was 
the episode of the Negro Fort which really brought on and 
colored the entire character of what is known as the First 
Seminole War. During the War of 1812 the British had built 
a fort on the eastern side of the Appalachicola River for the 
use of themselves and their Indian allies. When the war ended 
the fort was deserted but not dismantled, and in it was left a 
complete assortment of arms and ammunition, including a 
battery of half-a-dozen cannon. The runaway Negroes 
promptly took advantage of this gift of the gods by moving 
in and making the fort their headquarters; by the summer 
of 1816 ‘‘their fields extended fifty miles up the river’”’ and 
they are also alleged to have used the place as a basis of op- 
erations for plundering expeditions into the territory of the 
United States. It is certain that the fort became a beacon light 
to restless slaves of the Georgia and Alabama planters, who 
flocked to the protection of its sturdy ramparts until its gar- 
rison consisted of 300 Negroes under their leader Garcon, | 
with whom were allied a score of ‘‘renegade Choctaws.’’ : 
Since this center of disaffection was on Spanish territory : 
the United States authorities could do nothing directly, but 
it seems clear that the military and naval officers of that re- 
gion awaited only a reasonable excuse to put an end to the 











through the mouth of his principal character, he refers loosely to ‘‘quadroons’’ 
and ‘‘maroons,’’ apparently without any very clear idea of what meaning 
he intends to convey by these terms. (Chambers, Robert W., The Rake and the 
Hussy, N.Y. and London, 1930, pp. 194, 205-234, esp. 230 and 232.) 

13 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. i, p. 859. 
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menace. The Negroes and their Indian allies, on the other 
hand, seem to have had an altogether too elevated idea of 
their own importance and were apparently spoiling for a 
fight. Thus the inevitable clash came somewhat earlier than 
might have been the case had it not been for this mutual de- 
sire for a trial of strength. 

In order to supply the forts on United States soil on the 
Appalachicola it was necessary for the vessels to pass be- 
neath the guns of the Negro Fort. The temptation was too 
great for the runaways to resist. On July 17, 1816, a boat’s 
crew from a gunboat was ambushed by about forty Indians 
and Negroes and all but one killed or captured. The officer in 
charge sent out a reconnoitering party which fell in with a 
band of friendly Creeks, who claimed that they themselves 
had as their intention the capture of the fort and the return 
of the Negroes to their rightful owners. Since their force was 
in no way adequate for this purpose their statement may be 
doubted. However, the Americans accepted them as allies 
and, pushing on, they captured a Negro with a white man’s 
scalp at his belt. Convinced that the inhabitants of the Negro 
Fort were the guilty parties, the gun boat was sent for. When 
it had been brought into position the friendly Indians called 
on the garrison to deliver over the fort. The Negroes and 
their allies contemptuously refused and hoisting ‘‘the Eng- 
lish jack, accompanied with the red or bloody flag’’—an item 
which should certainly have been included in the Lusk Report 
—opened a hot artillery fire upon the gun boat. The guns of 
the latter were too light, it soon appeared, to make any im- 
pression upon the formidable bulwarks, so, after firing about 
eight shots to get the range, some cannon balls were heated 
red-hot in the galley with the intention of seeing what fire 
could accomplish. By some freak of good or evil fortune the 
very first of these new missiles entered the fort’s magazine 
and nearly the entire garrison were killed or mortally in- 
jured in the succeeding tremendous explosion. Garcon and 
the Choctaw leader, on its being learned that one of the 
prisoners from the boat’s crew had been tarred and burned, 
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were delivered to the friendly Indians for execution and the 
few surviving Negroes were returned to their masters.’ 

Although at one stroke a large contingent of the fugitive 
Negroes had been eliminated from the situation, the rage 
which this catastrophe aroused in the breasts of the sur- 
vivors may be imagined, and of it the Red Stick refugees 
took advantage. Early in 1817 it was reported that a British 
agent was stirring up the Seminoles and Negroes at the 
mouth of the Appalachicola and that there were 600 Negroes 
under arms in the Seminole towns with officers of their own 
choosing, drilling and parading under strict military disci- 
pline, accompanied by an equal number of Indians and being 
daily joined by others of both races.’* Their boast was that 
if they encountered the whites ‘‘they would let them know 
they had something more to do than they had at Appalachi- 
cola.’’? The peculiar character of slavery among the Creeks 
and Seminoles came out clearly in their military arrange- 
ments. Indians and Negroes apparently regarded one an- 
other as allies rather than members of a single community. 
They did not ‘‘act together in the performance of military 
duty ... but they always said they would fight together.’’ To 
an enquiry addressed to one well-acquainted with conditions 
among the hostile Negroes and Indians, ‘‘ Did not Nero com- 
mand the blacks, and did not Bowlegs [the Seminole war 
chief] own Nero; and was not the latter under the immediate 
command of Bowlegs?’’ the answer was given that ‘‘Nero 
commanded the blacks, and was owned and commanded by 
Bowlegs; but there were some negro captains who obeyed 
none but Nero.”’ 

It is not my intention to give a history of the First Sem- 
inole War but merely to indicate something of the relative 
parts played in it by the Indians and by the Negroes. 
Throughout the summer of 1817 the Negroes and Indians 


4 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, vol. iv, pp. 559-560; State 
Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd sess., vol. vi, nos. 119-122; Williams, op. cit., pp. 202- 
203; McMaster, John Bach, A History of the People of the United States, 8 
vols. (N.Y. and London, 1890-1913) vol. iv, pp. 430-434. 

25 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. ii, p. 155. 
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were engaged in raiding and recruiting. The United States 
military authorities on the ground determined that the men- 
ace presented by an alliance between Indians and runaway 
slaves, established in such close proximity to slave-holding 
communities of the United States, must be abated, even 
though an invasion of the territory of a friendly power were 
thereby necessitated. General Gaines consequently wrote to 
the Seminole chiefs: ‘‘ You harbor a great many of my black 
people among you at Sahwahnee. If you give me leave to go 
by you against them I shall not hurt any thing belonging to 
you.’”** The Indians, however, would not desert their black 
allies. 

In November, 1817, the Red Sticks and Seminoles were 
said to amount to ‘‘more than two thousand, besides the 
blacks, amounting to near four hundred men, and increased 
by runaways from Georgia.’’ Another more moderate esti- 
mate, made in the following month, reduced the number of 
hostiles to ‘‘between eight hundred and twelve hundred In- 
dians and negroes, and increasing daily.’’ Raids on white 
settlements, characterized by murder and the carrying off of 
Negroes, continued. Early in April, 1818, the Negroes and 
Indians appeared before the Spanish fort of St. Marks and 
bullied its commander into giving them arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

After a number of minor actions, however, on April 16, 
1818, Andrew Jackson captured Bowleg’s Town on the Su- 
wanee River; nine Indians and seven Negroes were captured 
and nine Negroes and two Indians found dead after the ac- 
tion—a hint as to the relative numbers of the allied races en- 
gaged as well as to the determination with which they fought. 
It it claimed, indeed, that in the pursuit a number of the Ne- 
groes took advantage of the darkness to rally and make a 
stand. ‘‘They fought desperately, and did not give way until 
eighty out of three hundred and forty, were killed.’’ The 
survivors retreated into the swamps whither the United 
States troops did not care to follow and ‘‘this savage and 
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negro war,’’ as Jackson called it, came to an actual if in- 
formal conclusion.’ It seems clear that the war was almost 
entirely due to the position held by Negroes among the Sem- 
inoles, and that the invasion of Florida was almost as much 
a slave-hunting as it was a punitive expedition. 

When in 1819 the sovereignty of Florida passed from 
Spain to the United States, the latter power acquired there- 
with the responsibility for solving the problem of the Sem- 
inoles and their Negro slaves and allies. The presence of the 
maroon Negroes was a matter requiring particular atten- 
tion. In 1821 the Indian agent in Florida stated: ‘‘It will be 
difficult to form a prudent determination, with respect to the 
maroon negroes, who live among the Indians, on the other 
side of the little mountains of Latchioua. Their number is 
said to be upwards of three hundred. They fear being again 
made slaves, under the American government; and will omit 
nothing to increase or keep alive mistrust among the Indians, 
whom they in fact govern. If it should become necessary to 
use force with them, it is to be feared the Indians would take 
their part. It will, however, be necessary to remove from the 
Floridas this group of lawless freebooters, among whom 
runaway negroes will always find refuge. It would, perhaps, 
be possible to have them received at St. Domingo, or furnish 
them with the means of withdrawing from the United 
States.”’ 

It will be observed that this agent did not seem even to 
consider the possibility of re-enslaving these fugitives or 
descendants of fugitives, and indeed any Georgia or Florida 
planter who could sleep well of nights, knowing that among 
his slaves were one or more of these wild maroons, might 
well be regarded as brave even to fool-hardiness. This agent 
and others emphasized again and again the great influence 
exerted by both slaves and maroons ‘‘over the weak minds 
of the Indians.’”** 

In 1823 the Seminoles signed a treaty at Fort Moultrie, 
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promising to return all runaway slaves and other fugitives 
entering their territory. Early in 1826 they returned many 
runaways—who had perhaps been received too recently to 
have acquired standing in the tribe—but complained that in 
the meantime some of their own slaves had been seized by 
the whites while other attempts had with difficulty been 
thwarted. John Hicks, a leading Seminole chief, asserted that 
the whites would sell Negroes to the Indians and then claim 
them again.’ The United States authorities were relieved 
when in 1832 some of the chiefs signed the treaty of Payne’s 
Landing, in which the Seminoles agreed to move across the 
Mississippi and settle in the Indian Territory among their 
kinsmen the Creeks.**° But this treaty was not the end but the 
beginning of real trouble with the Seminoles and the Negroes 
who dominated their councils. The other civilized tribes of 
the south were to remove at the same time, as some had done 
several years before. All withdrew reluctantly—the Cher- 
okees in particular—but only the Seminoles put up a violent 
resistance. Indeed the seven years war which was necessary 
before their removal could be accomplished is usually ranked 
as the most serious Indian War in which the United States 
has ever engaged. 

The presence and peculiar social position of Negroes 
among the Seminoles was the principal factor in their re- 
fusal to emigrate, as it was one of the reasons for the pro- 
tracted character of the struggle, the other being the de- 
fensible nature of their country. The Seminoles naturally 
objected to leaving their own country and removing to a 
strange and far land, entirely unlike that to which they were 
accustomed; it is probable that in any case some would have 
refused to go. But it is unlikely that their resistance would 
have been so general, desperate, and prolonged had it not 
been for considerations connected with the Negroes among 
them. The treaty of Payne’s Landing—which most of the 
Seminoles repudiated and which lead to the death of its 
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principal signer—provided that the Seminoles should be 
settled among the Creeks. Added to their reluctance to sub- 
mit themselves to the authority from which their fathers had 
fled in the previous century was their fear that the Creeks 
would deprive them of some of their Negroes. It will be re- 
membered that in 1790 a treaty had been made between the 
United States and the Creeks in which the latter promised 
to return captured Negroes. As late as 1820 the Georgia com- 
missioners were still insisting on the fulfillment of this pro- 
vision.** The Creeks, despite their insistence that the miss- 
ing Negroes were among the Seminoles, were mulcted of 
part of their treaty money to be used as compensation to the 
owners. Once under the dominance of the Creeks the Sem- 
inoles felt sure that their property—which in many cases was 
also a part of their families—would not be safe from seizure. 

An even stronger reason for the refusal of the Seminoles 
to remove was the opposition of the Negroes. For the pur- 
pose of emigration it would, of course, be necessary for the 
Seminoles to assemble at some government post and make 
the journey under military supervision and control. The Ne- 
groes who had escaped from their owners in comparatively 
recent years had, of course, no intention of presenting them- 
selves at any place where they might be recognized by their 
former masters, and therefore they could not accompany the 
Indians to their new home; and although they probably could 
have continued in their fastnesses for some time without 
disturbance, they did not wish to be deprived of the protec- 
tion represented by the presence of the Seminoles. Their in- 
fluence, however, was probably not of great significance. The 
maroons—some of them runaways of long standing but a 
larger proportion probably descendants of runaways—were 
but little less reluctant to come within reach of the official 
arm. Legally, they knew, they were the property of the men 
from whom they or their ancestors had fled, or of their heirs, 
and they knew that the burden of proof would rest upon them 
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to demonstrate their right to freedom, failing in which they 
might quite likely become the property of anyone who urged 
a plausible claim to their ownership. 

Even the Negroes whom the Indians claimed as slaves 
were unwilling to run the risk of enslavement by the whites. 
They knew that during the past years other Seminole slaves 
had been seized, legally or illegally, and an exchange of their 
present easy life for one of plantation slavery was a calamity 
too great to be risked. Even could they have been positively 
insured against a change of masters their attitude to resist- 
ance would probably have been but little modified. They were 
agriculturists rather than hunters, and as such were attached 
to the soil by even stronger ties than were their masters. 
They understood the methods of farming in Florida and had 
no desire to be compelled to learn agricultural processes all 
over again, especially in a country in which, they understood, 
the climate was much colder than that of Florida. In short, 
they felt that while a removal could not in the least better 
their condition, it might result in a change immeasurably 
for the worse; against such a possibility they determined to 
resist with all the means in their power, not the least of which 
was their influence over their masters, with whom some of 
them were bound by family ties as well as by a personal and 
property relationship. 

An officer in the Seminole War summed up their attitude 
as follows: ‘‘The negroes exercised a wonderful control. 
They openly refused to follow their masters, if they removed 
to Arkansas. Many of them would have been reclaimed by 
the Creeks, to whom some belonged. Others would have been 
taken possession of by the whites, who for years had been 
urging their claims through the government and its agents. 
In Arkansas, hard labor was necessary for the means of sup- 
port, while Florida assured them of every means to indulge 
in idleness, and enjoy an independence corresponding with 
their masters. In preparing for hostilities they were active, 
and in the prosecution blood-thirsty and cruel. It was not un- 
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til the negroes capitulated, that the Seminoles ever thought 
of emigrating.’’**? 

The immediate cause of the war, it is said, can be traced 
directly to the problem of Negroes among the Seminoles. 
Most prominent of the younger leaders was Osceola, or Pow- 
ell, as he was frequently called, after his foster-father (often 
spoken of as his actual father), an English trader among the 
Seminoles. Osceola himself has been described as a full- 
blooded Muskogee but it seems probable that he had a Scotch 
grandfather.’** One of his wives was the daughter of a run- 
away Negro woman and a Seminole chief, and was therefore 
legally a slave. It is said that on a visit to the Indian agency 
she was seized and carried into slavery and that Osceola’s 
violent protests resulted in a brief period of incarceration.’ 

When released Osceola bided his time. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. It was decided to send a body of about 
one hundred soldiers under Major Dade to re-inforce the 
garrison of Fort King. The major, on looking about for a 
guide, was advised to employ Louis Pacheco, the slave of a 
Spanish family, who was not only an excellent guide but 
who also spoke, read, and wrote Spanish, French, and Eng- 
lish as well as speaking and understanding the local Indian 
dialect. Louis immediately notified the Seminoles of the route 
by which he intended to lead Major Dade’s party. Osceola 
took a party of men and hurried off to assassinate the Indian 
agent whom he blamed for his wife’s seizure and his own 
imprisonment, and when that deed of vengeance had been 
accomplished hastened to the place where it had been planned 
to ambush the soldiers, but discovered that he had arrived 
too late. 

Caught in a country in which they themselves had no 
cover while at the same time they were exposed to the fire of 
the enemy concealed in the high grass, most of Dade’s com- 
mand fell at the first volley. Among them was the treacherous 
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guide, who, however, merely simulated death till he had the 
opportunity to join his friends, after which he participated 
in the attack on those whom he had led into this death-trap. 
The rest of the soldiers retreated to a position where they 
could throw up some slight breastworks from which they kept 
up a futile resistance for some time, but one by one they were 
put out of action. All the wounded save one, who escaped by 
playing dead, were finished off by the knives and axes of 
forty or fifty Negroes in the party, who rode up on horse- 
back for the work of vengeance. The bodies were later found 
lying in remarkably regular order, untouched save for the 
removal of the scalp in most cases, and undespoiled except 
for their arms and accoutrements. Louis Pacheco took es- 
pecial care to remove all papers from the bodies, and im- 
parted their contents to his new allies.** 

The annihilation of Dade’s command was achieved on 
December 28, 1835. The alarm it aroused may well be imag- 
ined. It was realized that this was not an ordinary Indian 
war, and the great fear was that ‘‘the whole frontier may be 
laid waste by a combination of the Indians, Indian negroes, 
and the negroes on the plantations.’’ ‘‘Some of the most re- 
spectable planters,’’ it was said, ‘‘fear that there is already 
a secret and improper communication carried on between the 
refractory Indians, Indian negroes, and some of the planta- 
tion negroes.’’** Once the latter began to be generally af- 
fected there was, of course, a possibility that slave uprisings 
would take place all through the Deep South. The forces ar- 
rayed against the United States at the beginning of the war 
were estimated as totalling about 1,800 or 2,000 warriors, in- 
cluding Negroes; a separate estimate put the number of the 
latter at about 250.’*’ Their titular leader was Micanopy, who 
was, however, quite incapable of taking the actual command. 
His spirit is illustrated by the fact that two of the younger 

*° Wilson, op. cit., p. 516; Giddings, op. cit., pp. 101-105; Cohen, op. cit., 
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warriors literally had to carry him to the scene of the attack 
on Dade’s company. The day after the massacre of Dade’s 
command a force of 250 warriors, twenty of whom were 
blacks, clashed with white troops on the Withlacoochee. 
When Micanopy learned that among the dead were two of 
his slaves, his displeasure was extreme and he ordered that 
members of his household should not in the future so expose 
themselves.*** Consequently the actual leadership was di- 
vided among the various other hostile leaders. Osceola, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly primus inter pares. 

The principal Negro partisans were probably John 
Caesar, Inos, and Abraham, and of these the greatest was un- 
doubtedly Abraham, who made a deep impression upon all 
the whites with whom he came into contact and must have 
been one of the most remarkable men that his race had pro- 
duced in North America up to that time. Abraham or Abram, 
otherwise known as Yobly, was about forty-five or fifty at 
the outbreak of the war. He had fled from Pensacola as a boy 
and had become the slave of Micanopy, whom he had once 
accompanied to Washington as an interpreter, receiving his 
freedom for his services on that occasion. Being, according 
to the unanimous testimony of all who met him, ‘‘a sensible 
shrewd negro,’’ ‘‘the most cunning and intelligent negro we 
have seen,’’ he had become ‘‘a principal counsellor of his 
master’’ and had ‘‘married... the widow of the former chief 
of the nation.’’ He was said, probably with considerable ex- 
aggeration, to have been in command of 500 Negroes, and was 
spoken of as ‘‘a good soldier and an intrepid leader’’; he 
also frequently acted as interpreter in parleys between the 
Seminoles and the white officers. 

Abraham’s personal appearance apparently had in it 
nothing remarkable; he was of large figure, with a broad 
square face and thick lips, but he is said to have combined 
in his manner all the cunning and courtesy proper to a mem- 
ber of the old French noblesse. ‘‘ Plausible, pliant and deceit- 
ful,’’ deceptively meek, ‘‘with an appearance of great mod- 
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esty, he is ambitious, avaricious and withal very intelligent’’ 
—these characterizations from his foes reveal his quality 
and explain why he had ‘‘as much influence in the nation as 
any other man.’’ A familiar portrait of him, if authentie, re- 
veals him as a fine-looking Negro, wearing the characteristic 
Seminole turban, and resting on a rifle, with a slight inclina- 
tion of the head which we are informed was a habitual ges- 
ture. His importance is well-expressed by an officer in the 
forces opposed to him: ‘‘ Abraham was the most noted, and 
for a time an influential man in the nation. He dictated to 
those of his own color, who to a great degree controlled their 
masters. They were a most cruel and malignant enemy. For 
them to surrender would be servitude to the whites; but to 
retain an open warfare, secured to them plunder, liberty, 
and importance.’”*® 

It is not my purpose to give a skirmish by skirmish or 
even a campaign by campaign account of the seven years war 
against the Seminoles and their Negro allies, but merely to 
indicate something of the part the latter played at various 
stages of the conflict. The proportionate number of Negroes 
engaged and of the casualties among them is of significance. 
On November 21, 1836, 420 Seminoles and 200 Negroes beat 
back the government troops at the ford of the Withlacoo- 
chee.**° In the next month it was noted that four of the most 
prominent Seminole chiefs, ‘‘ Powell, ... Micanopy, Philip, 
and Cooper, ... are about a day’s march from each other, 
each with from one hundred and twenty to two hundred In- 
dian and negro warriors—the latter, perhaps, the more nu- 
merous.... This, you may be assured,’’ was General Jesup’s 
conclusion, ‘‘is a negro, not an Indian war; and if it be not 
speedily put down, the South will feel the effects of it on their 
slave population before the end of the next season.’ 

During the month of January, 1837, matters went badly 
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with the hostile Indians and Negroes. After a fight on the 
27th one Indian and two Negroes were found dead and 
twenty-two Negroes were captured. In another encounter 
with ‘‘a party of hostile Indians and negroes’’ two warriors 
were killed, eleven Indians and nine Negroes captured. Late 
in the month the main body of the army moved ‘‘to attack 
the Indians and negroes in the strongholds which they were 
said to occupy on the headwaters of the Ocklawaha.’’ The 
chief Osuchee and three warriors were killed, while nine In- 
dians and eight Negroes fell into the hands of the victors. 
Most important of all, Osceola’s personal following was sur- 
prised and the chief escaped with only three warriors, leav- 
ing behind him fifty-two Negroes and three Indians as prison- 
ers.’** It will be observed that the band of this leading chief 
was made up almost entirely of Negroes. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the comparatively large numbers of Negroes re- 
ported captured owed something to the fact that the troops 
were much more eager to make prisoners of Negro women 
and children than of those of the Indians. 

The apparent importance of these results was, however, 
minimized by the statement soon after that: ‘‘in all the nu- 
merous battles and skirmishes that have taken place, not a 
single first-rate warrior has been captured, and only two 
Indian men have surrendered. The warriors have fought as 
long as they had life, and such seems to me to be the determi- 
nation of those who influence their councils—I mean the lead- 
ing negroes.’’ Nevertheless it was not long after this, on 
March 6, 1837, that some of the chiefs capitulated by the 
treaty of Fort Dade, which provided for the removal of the 
Seminoles and their Negroes. General Jesup was anxious 
that everything should be done to keep the latter in a mood 
favorable to peace. ‘‘The negroes rule the Indians,’’ he said, 
‘‘and it is important that they should feel themselves secure: 
if they should become alarmed and hold out, the war will be 
renewed.’”*** However, Jesup was not to be allowed to forget 
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that he was engaged in a slave-hunt as well as in an Indian 
war. Slave-hunters began to appear in camp to lay claim to 
some of the Negroes who had surrendered. Some of the lat- 
ter became alarmed and fled; Jesup rushed the others off to 
amore secure place of detention—and the war was on once 
more. Thus, either actively or passively, the Negroes were 
responsible for the continuance of the conflict. 

In May, 1837, it was estimated that there were in East 
Florida 2,500 warriors, ‘‘not including ... negroes, who fight 
as well as the best of them.’’ In June, 1837, the general was 
almost ready to make terms with the Seminoles for their 
continuance in Florida. His reasons were as follows: ‘‘The 
two races, the negro and the Indian, are rapidly approximat- 
ing; they are identified in interests and feelings; and I have 
ascertained that at the battle of the Wahoo, a negro, the 
property of a Florida planter, was one of the most distin- 
guished leaders; and I have learned that the depredations 
committed on the plantations east of the St. John’s were 
perpetrated by the plantation negroes, headed by an Indian 
negro, John Caesar, since killed, and aided by some six or 
seven vagabond Indians, who had no character among their 
people as warriors. Should the Indians remain in this Ter- 
ritory, the negroes among them will form a rallying point 
for runaway negroes from the adjacent states; and if they 
remove, the fastnesses of the country would be immediately 
occupied by negroes. I am very sure they could be confined 
to a small district near Florida Point, and would accept peace 
and the small district referred to as the condition for the 
surrender of all runaway negroes.’’“* From the above it 
would seem that though at the beginning of the war most of 
the slaves had remained faithful to their masters, despite 
the attempts of Abraham to stir them to rebellion, that 
loyalty, it was feared, was wavering. 

However, the capitulation of Fort Dade, though it had 
failed to bring the war to an end, had greatly weakened the 
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most important element of the resistance. Over a hundred 
Seminole Negroes who had come in under that treaty had 
been hurried off to Tampa for safe-keeping and nearly as 
many more runaways had been returned to their masters; 
it was the latter fact, indeed, which had caused the stampede 
of some of the other Negroes and the renewal of the war. 
But among the Seminole Negroes who had failed to escape 
were nearly all the Negro leaders, so that it could be said in 
July that ‘‘the negro portion of the hostile force of the Sem- 
inole nation not taken is entirely without a head.’’*** Among 
the Negro leaders under custody as a result of the capitu- 
lation at Fort Dade was ‘‘ Ben, 40, One of the most important 
and influential characters among the Indian negroes,’’ ‘‘Inos, 
45,... The commander of the negro forces on the Withla- 
coochee, the chief counsellor among the negroes, and the 
most important character,’’ and—greatest loss of all— 
‘‘Abram,... The principal negro chief.’’*” John Caesar, as 
we have just seen, had been killed. 

In August, 1837, the locations of the various bands of 
Negroes, who seem in their leaderless condition to have 
rather drifted away from the Indians, were thus described: 
‘The captured and runaway negroes are between St. John’s 
and the Indian rivers, and the Indian negroes on the Kissim- 
mee, Caloosahatchee, and Pease creek.’’ The Indians, save 
for ‘*small roving bands,’’ were ‘‘south of Fort Mellon, on 
the St. John’s and Kissimmee.’’*** ‘Captured Negroes’’ was 
a euphemism employed to describe Negroes who had become 
runaways during the course of the present war and at the 
personal inducement of some of the hostiles; ‘‘Indian ne- 
groes’’ referred to the Seminoles’ nominal slaves. The 
treacherous capture of Osceola and other chiefs in the fall 
of 1837 still further weakened the Seminole power, but led 
on by the other chiefs, especially by Cooacoochee, or Wild 
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Cat, who made his escape from St. Mark’s, they continued 
the war. 

There were, of course, some Negroes and Indians who 
were government partisans. Most of the slaves, with com- 
mendable discretion, decided that it would be wise to remain 
quiet. Some actually fought for their masters when their 
plantations were attacked by hostile Negroes and Indians.**” 
General Jesup’s proclamation of freedom to all Seminole 
Negroes who would desert their masters and join the gov- 
ernment forces or induce the Indians to make peace had been 
of no great effect,’®° but this inducement or others had caused 
certain Negroes to attach themselves to the troops as guides 
and interpreters. Among these were Morris, Sampson, 
Sandy, Gopher John with his ‘‘unerring rifle,’’ and Ben 
Wiggins, who distinguished himself in one encounter by kill- 
ing three Indians, he himself being severely wounded. Jim 
Boy, a Creek chief of Negro blood, joined the government 
forces with 700 warriors, who, inspired by the promise of 
plunder, were of great service in tracking down and captur- 
ing the fugitive Negroes. The friendly Indians and the Negro 
guides were naturally regarded with the most bitter enmity 
by their hostile kinsmen. Sampson and Sandy once fell into 
the hands of a band of hostiles when a small force for which 
they were acting as guides and interpreters was annihilated 
in July, 1839, and the latter was put to death by torture. In 
the last important battle of the war, which took place in 
April, 1842, it was noticed that ‘‘the fire of the enemy was 
concentrated principally upon the Indian guides and negro 
interpreters.’’* 

Long as the war continued, it is believed that only the 
adoption of a wiser policy in regard to the Negro allies of 
the Seminoles kept it from being still further prolonged. It 
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was realized that hostilities would never cease so long as any 
of the Negroes or Indians survived, unless the slave-hunting 
aspects of the campaign were eliminated or minimized. Orig- 
inally, captured Negroes had been turned over to their for- 
mer owners, as was done with about a hundred after the 
treaty of Fort Dade, but the authorities came more and more 
to doubt not only that this policy would help to terminate the 
war but also that its effects upon the institution of slavery 
would be particularly favorable. This doubt appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1837, after the Creek friendlies had captured 
eighty Negroes, who were regarded as part of their plunder. 
But General Jesup had become so skeptical of the further 
value of these captives as slaves that he paid the Creeks a 
nominal sum for their claims and wrote to Washington: ‘‘It 
is highly important to the slaveholding States that these Ne- 
groes be sent out of the country, and I would strongly recom- 
mend that they be sent to one of our colonies in Africa.’’**” 

General Zachary Taylor has been given credit for has- 
tening the end of the war by announcing that he would 
treat both Negroes and Indians as prisoners of war, thus 
causing many to come in.** Whenever a Negro, claimed 
by a white man, was also claimed by an Indian, the lat- 
ter’s claim would be recognized as superior by a board of 
officers and the white claimant given compensation. Doubt- 
less many runaways, taking advantage of this act of mili- 
tary necessity, left Florida as the nominal slaves of their 
Indian comrades. It was in this way that Louis Pacheco 
escaped, as the slave of Cooacoochee, to whom he had at- 
tached himself after the Dade massacre. 

The subterfuge mentioned above was employed both to 
end the war and get the runaway Negroes safely out of the 
country. Why the latter seemed desirable will become abund- 
antly clear on reading the notes attached to the names of 
some of the prisoners: ‘‘ Ben, 22, Jacob, 24, Muredy, 20, Most 
intrepid and hostile warriors,’’ ‘‘ Prince, 35, Toney, 25, Toby, 
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32, Hostile, either qualified to take the lead in an insurrec- 
tion,’’ ete.*** It is easy to see why the distribution of Jacob, 
Tony, Toby et al. among the plantations of Georgia and 
Florida would probably be the equivalent of becoming ac- 
cessory before the fact to murder and arson on a large scale, 
since they would probably either start a revolt or run away 
again, to seek out their old haunts in a doubly dangerous 
mood. An officer in the Seminole War commented, ‘‘The Ne- 
groes, from the commencement of the Florida war, have, for 
their numbers, been the most formidable foe, more blood- 
thirsty, active, and revengeful, than the Indian... . Ten 
resolute negroes, with a knowledge of the country, are suffi- 
cient to desolate the frontier, from one extent to the other.’ 

Yet despite the new policy toward the Negro prisoners, 
it is alleged that from January 1, 1835, to August 14, 1843, 
more than 500 Negroes were enslaved,”*® to say nothing of 
the hundreds of Negroes and Indians killed. Against this 
may be set an expenditure of $32,000,000 and the lives of 
600 soldiers and twenty-eight or thirty officers lost in the 
course of the war.’ Such were some of the costs of what 
is usually spoken of as the most serious Indian war in the 
history of the United States but which perhaps should rather 
be described as a Negro insurrection with Indian support.’® 

It was found to be impossible to compel all the Seminoles 
to leave Florida, and peace was finally made with the recal- 
citrant remnant. Half a century after the removal of the 
main body of the Seminole nation, Kirk Munroe, the well- 
known writer of juvenile fiction, made an investigation of 
the Seminoles who were still in Florida. He declared that 
of 400 Seminoles only one family had Negro blood, the father 
having married a Negro woman ‘‘captured in the Seminole 
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War.’’ Their children, he asserted, were not regarded as the 
equal of other Seminoles, who in general regarded the Ne- 
gro as occupying a rank somewhat below that of a dog.**® 
This, if true, would have been a remarkable reversal of at- 
titude and, as a matter of fact, Munroe was probably in er- 
ror, for only ten years earlier the ethnologist Clay McCauley 
also made a study of the 280 Seminoles in five settlements 
and found among them three Negro women, adopted into 
the tribe, and seven Negro-Indian children, who were ‘‘on 
terms of perfect equality’’ with the other members of the 
tribe. McCauley considered the Seminoles to be the finest in 
appearance of any Indians he had ever met, but stated that 
the most intelligent and progressive Seminole he encountered 
was of Negro blood.’ It is probable that more credence 
should be given to the report of an ethnologist than to that 
of a writer of fiction. 

The epic of the emigrating Seminoles did not end when 
their last band reached the Indian Territory. Their suspicion 
of the Creeks had been intensified by the part warriors from 
that tribe had played in putting down the Seminole insur- 
rection, and they therefore declined to settle in Creek terri- 
tory, instead locating themselves temporarily among the hos- 
pitable and friendly Cherokees, who admired them for the 
resistance to removal which their hosts had not ventured to 
make. They were finally induced to settle on a part of the 
Creek territory, set aside for them, but soon discovered that 
their doubts of the neighborliness of their kinsmen had been 
only too well-founded. The civilized tribes in the Indian Ter- 
ritory were anxious to build up their slave property, the 
Creeks particularly so. A government investigator in 1841 
and 1842 reported: ‘‘Comanches steal negroes sometimes 
from Texas and sell them to Cherokees and Creeks. The lat- 
ter have been known to pay $400 and $500 for a negro.’ 


*° Munroe, Kirk, ‘‘A Forgotten Remnant,’’ Scribner’s Magazine (1890) 


vol. vii, pp. 303-317, pp. 306-307. 
° McCauley, Clay, ‘‘The Seminole Indians of Florida,’’ Fifth Annual 


Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-84 (Washington, 1887). 
*! Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 28. 
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It was natural that they should endeavor to revive their old 
claim to the slaves of the Seminoles, and in the years after 
1845 they began to make raids on the Seminoles for the pur- 
pose of seizing Negroes, when successful carrying them over 
into Arkansas where they were sold and sent down the river 
to New Orleans. 

Such outrages were unendurable. The leaders of the party 
among the Seminoles which was most favorable to the Ne- 
groes of the tribe—the Negro Abraham and the young chief 
Cooacoochee, with whom Louis Pacheco had great influence 
—resolved upon another exodus. In 1850 about 300 Seminoles 
and Negroes left the Indian Territory and made their way 
across Texas toward the Republic of Mexico, where slavery 
was illegal. They were pursued in true Biblical fashion by 
a slave-hunting party of Creeks, whom they beat back in 
a sharp skirmish, and succeeded in reaching Mexico, where 
they received several grants of land in return for services 
in guarding the border—a function for which these intrepid 
warriors, red and black, were admirably qualified. They were 
followed by others, some of them probably from the ranks 
of those alleged Seminole slaves who, ‘‘after the immigra- 
tion west was determined or consummated,”’ claimed their 
freedom under General Jesup’s promise to all Negroes who 
would come in or induce their masters to emigrate. 

These slaves were taken to the Indian Territory and pro- 
tected by the government until about 1848 or 1850; when this 
protection was withdrawn ‘‘said slaves in great numbers 
escaped, some of whom reached Mexico, some were killed by 
the wild Indians, and the remainder were only captured at 
great and ruinous expense.’’ In the claim for compensation 
made by the Seminole chiefs in 1856 on account of the dam- 
ages suffered because of Jesup’s ‘‘illegal proclamation,’’ 
these fugitives were numbered at 234. The fate of some of 
these runaways was discovered by a United States explor- 
ing party in the early ’50’s. ‘‘Within the past few years the 
Comanches have (for what reason I could not learn) taken 
an inveterate dislike to the negroes, and have massacred sev- 
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eral small parties of those who attempted to escape from the 
Seminoles and cross the plains for the purpose of joining 
Wild Cat upon the Rio Grande. Upon inquiring of them the 
cause of their hostility to the blacks,’’ the Comaches, putting 
their conduct upon the highest ethical grounds, ‘‘ replied that 
it was because they were slaves to the whites’’ and ‘‘they 
were sorry for them.’’ 

The explorers, however, were not altogether convinced 
of the purely altruistic character of the Comanches’ motives, 
but shrewdly suspected that they wished to prevent Wild 
Cat’s band from increasing to such a size that it would seri- 
ously interfere with their marauding along the Rio Grande. 
Their enmity to the Negroes was apparently not based on col- 
or-prejudice, for they had also massacred Delawares and 
Shawnees who were suspected of intending to join Cooacoo- 
chee. In 1857 Wild Cat died of small-pox, and later a delega- 
tion from the Seminoles of the Indian Territory persuaded 
his followers to break up their settlement and return to the 
United States, much to the regret of the Mexican govern- 
ment.** 


#2 Giddings, op. cit., pp. 114, 330-336; Wilson, op. cit., vol. i, p. 526; Abel, 
op. cit., vol. i, pp. 164-165, note; Coe Charles H., Red Patriots (Cincinnati, 
1898) pp. 167-169; Marcy, Randolph Barnes, and McClellan, George B., Ez- 
ploration of the Red River of Louisiana (Washington, 1853) p. 101. 
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CHAPTER V 
AFTER THE REMOVAL TO THE WEST 


No particular development in the relations between Ne- 
groes and Indians can be observed as taking place in the 
Indian Territory until the time of the Civil War, although 
many references to slave-holding among the Indians can be 
found in the accounts of travelers in that area.’ Henry 
Bibb, one of the leaders in the African colonization move- 
ment, was sold to an Indian by a Red River planter in the 
early 1840’s.*** The slave-holding Indians had some of the 
same difficulties in regard to his human possessions as did 
the white planter, to which he added some peculiar to his 
race. ‘‘Slaves belonging to the Indians were often enticed 
away by the abolitionists and still oftener were seized by 
Southern men under pretense of their being fugitives. In 
cases of the latter sort, the Indian owners had little or no 
redress in the federal courts of law.’”* There were a num- 
ber of free Negro settlements in the Creek country and strays 
from these communities sometimes gave the Indians trouble. 
Early in 1852 the chief of the Pushmataha district of the 
Choctaw Nation complained to the agent ‘‘about those free 
negroes upon the head waters of Boggy . . . the negroes 
and some Indians are banded together and have built a little 
Fort.’’ He requested the agent to send the military to re- 
move those Indians and Negroes thus ‘‘Forted up,’’ which 
the agent promised to do.’ Apparently Florida traditions 
died hard among some of the Negroes. 

All the Five Civilized Tribes suffered severely from the 


7 Nuttall, Thomas, Journal of Travels into the Arkansa Territory during 
the Year 1819, Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed. (Cleveland, 1905) p. 129, for ex- 
ample. 

1* Landon, Fred, ‘‘Henry Bibb, A Colonizer,’’? Journal of Negro History 
(1920) vol. v, pp. 437-447, 440. 

™ Abel, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 22-23. ‘‘Early in March, 1860, two citizens of 
Tabor, Iowa, were captured while conducting four runaways from the Indian 
Territory to a station of the Underground Railroad.’’ They were acquitted. 
(Siebert, op. cit., p. 284.) 

* Tbid., vol. i, pp. 24, 23-25, note. 
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Civil War. Sentiment in each tribe toward the Confederate 
cause was largely determined by its citizens’ attitude toward 
the Negro.**’ The Choctaws and Chickasaws ‘‘had a decided 
aversion’’ to intermixture with Negroes.*®* ‘‘In that respect 
they differed very considerably from the Creeks’’ and from 
the Seminoles, among whom ‘‘the status of the free negro 
was exceptionally high, partly due with respect to the lat- 
ter, to conditions growing out of the Second Seminole War. 
As already intimated, the Creeks had no aversion whatso- 
ever to race mixtures and intermarriage between negroes 
and Indians was rather common. The half-breeds resulting 
from such unions were accepted as bona fide members of 
the tribe by the Indians in the distribution of annuities, but 
not by the United States courts.’”® 

On the outbreak of the war, the great majority of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws became enthusiastic supporters of 
the Confederacy. The Cherokee Nation was pretty evenly 
divided, the half-breeds inclining to the Southern position, 
while the full-bloods tended to sympathize with the North 
and advocated neutrality, though the great leader of the an- 
ti-secession party, John Ross, had very little Indian blood. 
The Creeks and Seminoles in general were opposed to the 
Confederacy, but in these tribes, as in all the others, some 
chiefs were found who could be inveigled into making treaties 
with the secessionists, which were later used as an excuse 
for treating all members of the civilized tribes, innocent as 
well as guilty, in a peculiarly unjust and disgraceful fashion. 
Some Indians, particularly Cherokees, entered the Confed- 


*' The following estimate has been made of the number of slaves held by 
the Five Civilized Tribes at the outbreak of the Civil War. ‘‘ When war broke 
out, the Seminoles had a thousand slaves; the Cherokees and Chickasaws had 
each about fifteen hundred slaves; the Creeks and Choctaws had each about 


three thousand slaves. In these Red nations there were less than fourteen thou- 


sand fullblooded Indians to ten thousand Negro slaves.’’ (Dixon, William Hep- 
wourth, White Conquest, 2 vols., London, 1876, j. 284.) 

#8 J. H. Johnston, however, presents (loc. cit.) evidence indicating that 
among the Choctaws, at least, this antipathy to Negro intermixture has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

* Abel, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 20, note, 23, note. 
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erate service at first but later deserted to the Unionists ; hun- 
dreds of loyal Indians, Seminoles in particular, fled north 
into Kansas, suffering great hardships on the Way, and there 
joined the Federal forces. 

In the general disorder the Negroes living among the In- 
dians were in many cases left largely to their own resources. 
In 1862 freed blacks in the Cherokee country pillaged indis- 
criminately among Unionists as well as Confederates. The 
Negroes in the Indian Territory seem to have had a keener 
interest in the character of their future status than did those 
among the whites. In 1864 ‘‘loyal Africans from the Creek 
Nation’’ petitioned for ‘‘equal rights with the Indians,’’ ad- 
vancing as a claim to consideration the fact that most of their 
‘‘boys’’ were in the Union army. 

As the war drew to a close and it became evident that 
the cause of the South and of slavery was doomed, a feeling 
of bitterness against Negroes in general appeared among 
some of the Indians, particularly, as might have been ex- 
pected, among the Chickasaws and Choctaws. A curious 
theory was formulated, not that the Negroes had been the 
cause of the war but that they had been responsible for the 
failure of the South to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 
As a result, ‘‘a reign of terror is reported to have set in,’’ 
directed by Choctaws and Chickasaws who were devotees of 
this interesting opinion in regard to the influence of the Ne- 
gro upon the course of the war. On one occasion, it was said, 
the bodies of five blacks were seen ‘‘in one place piled to- 
gether, killed by the Indians.’””° 

The comparative helplessness of the Indians caused the 
reconstruction policy applied to them to be of a particularly 
severe character; the most serious aspect of their punish- 
ment was the confiscation of the western half of their ranges. 
The relations between the Indians and the Negroes of the 
Indian Territory also came into consideration. At the peace 
council of Fort Smith in 1865 the government demanded 
abolition of slavery, ‘‘the unconditional emancipation of all 


 Tbid., vol. iii, pp. 74-75, notes 117, 518. 
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persons held in bondage, and . . . their incorporation into 
the tribes on an equal footing with the original members, or 
suitably provided for.’’ 

Some of the more radical of the white reconstructionists 
wanted to open the Indian Territory to general Negro coloni- 
zation. In the Senate of the United States, Jim Lane, a for- 
mer free-state partisan leader in the warfare of the Kansas- 
Missouri border, indulged in a rhapsody which would cause 
a eugenist of the Grant-Stoddard School to scream and foam 
at the mouth. ‘‘The finest specimens of manhood I have ever 
gazed upon in my life,’’ the senator proclaimed, ‘‘are half- 
breed Indians crossed with negroes. It is a fact . . . that 
while amalgamation with the white man deteriorates both 
races, the amalgamation of the Indian and the black man 
advances both races. . . . I should like to see these eighty 
thousand square miles . . . opened up to the Indian and to 
the black man, and let them amalgamate and build up a race 
that will be an improvement upon both.’”” 

Not even those tribes most sympathetic with the Negro 
looked with favor upon the proposal to have their country 
turned into a sort of Negro cuckoo’s nest. All tribes agreed 
to emancipation, but Osages,’* Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles alike objected to coloniza- 
tion. On other matters connected with the Negro. their re- 
actions were determined by their past history. The Seminoles 
were willing to provide for the adoption of their own slaves 
and Negro free men living among them before the rebellion, 
though they would not agree to Negro colonization, and their 
Negroes were accordingly adopted and put on an equality, 
despite the protests of the Southern Seminoles against their 
incorporation into the tribe on equal terms.’ The attitude of 
the Creeks was similar. The loyal Creeks were willing to ac- 
cept Negro incorporation, and the protests of the seces- 


17 Tbid., vol. iii, pp. 189, 253-254. 

2 Edna Ferber in Cimarron, N.Y., 1930, pp. ix, 238-246, vouches for a 
story illustrating the almost unbelievable antipathy which the Osages are alleged 
to have had for the Negro. 

13 Abel, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 192-193, 323, footnote, 435. 
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sionists were unavailing to prevent the adoption of their 
freedmen, who received thereby an equality of interest in 
land and national funds.’ The Southern Cherokees would 
not consent to ‘‘the general colonization of Negroes’’ nor to 
‘‘tribal incorporation of negroes,’’ and their influence was 
sufficiently great that it was agreed to provide for, but not to 
incorporate, the Cherokee freedmen.** 

As might have been anticipated, the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws put up the stiffest resistance to the concession of equal 
rights to their Negroes. The Choctaws, in direct opposition 
to the Creek practise, had ‘‘ever insisted that legally the 
offspring of Indian men and negro women are negroes, un- 
alterably and forever.’’ Both tribes objected to ‘‘opening 
their territory indiscriminatingly to the negroes. . . . Suit- 
able provisions for their own blacks, something short of ac- 
tual incorporation into the body politic of the tribe, they were 
willing to concede.’’ They were consequently required to give 
their freedmen land and certain civil and political rights, 
including the electoral franchise, but were not forced to adopt 
their Negroes or to allow them a share in the tribal lands, 
annuities, etc. Neither nation, however, passed the requisite 
laws, and in 1876 the Choctaws protested against the pres- 
sure exerted against them to force them to admit freedmen 
to full citizenship rights.*”* 

The provisions in regard to the welfare of the freedmen 
in the Civilized Tribes were carried out with varying de- 
grees of success. These measures worked out with less fric- 
tion among the Seminoles than with any other tribe. In 1869 
it was said: ‘‘ Accepting fully the results of the war, and 
granting to the freedmen unconditional citizenship, the Semi- 
noles are living in a state of more perfect peace than any 

™ Thid., vol. iii, pp. 210, 340-341, notes 443, 608. 

"8 Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 287, 361. 

"* Thid., vol. iii, pp. 190-191, 298, 331, note 600. About this time a British 
traveller published a book giving a sensational and probably considerably over- 
drawn account of the deplorable condition of Negroes in the Indian Territory, 


both under slavery and during reconstruction (Dixon, William Hepwourth, White 
Conquest, 2 vols., London, 1876, pp. 272-317). 
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other tribe within the superintendency.’’ The Seminoles 
‘‘adopted their former slaves, and made them citizens of 
their country, with equal rights in the soil and annuities. 
Their negroes hold office and sit in their councils.’’ Among 
the Creeks the path of the freedmen had not been quite so 
smooth. The Negroes, adopted as citizens, had only after 
difficulty finally received a share of the $200,000 granted to 
the Creeks ‘‘to restore their farms,”’ etc., after it had at first 
been decided that they were not entitled to any part of this 
grant. According to the superintendent, the Negroes were 
playing an obstructive role in the politics of the Creek Na- 
tion, having been won over to the faction opposed to white 
men, mixed blood, and progress, by the plea that this opposi- 
tion was the loyal party, which, indeed, was the case.’"? In 
1888 it was said: ‘‘The . . . Creek Negroes have the rights 
of suffrage and all the rights of Indian citizens.’ 

In 1869 the Negroes were described as being oppressed 
among the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Cherokees. The treaty 
of July 19, 1866, with the last nation, provided that all freed- 
men, as well as all free colored people resident in the nation 
at the time of the rebellion, should be given all the rights of 
native Cherokees, but no agreement could be reached in the 
nation on legislation for carrying out this provision. Conse- 
quently in 1883 it was said that political and social prejudice 
was still depriving some of the former slaves of their rights, 
but at the same time it was believed that time was correcting 
the situation. This belief was soon to be justified, for in 1885 
it was reported that among the Cherokees were included de- 
scendants of Cherokees and Negroes and also adopted citi- 
zens, some of whom were full-blooded Negroes. In 1888 there 
were in the nation 23,300 Cherokees and about 2,400 Ne- 
groes, adopted citizens, who possessed ‘‘the rights of suf- 
frage and all the rights of Indian citizens, except participa- 
tion in public annuities. . . . They are given their full quota 
of school privileges, however, and are doing well in a ma- 


™ Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1869) pp. 398, 400, 417. 
8 Tbid., (1888) vol. ii, p. 132. 
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terial way. One peculiar difference exists between negro and 
Indian in the Five Nations, i.e. intermarriage with Indian 
gives a U.S. citizen, male or female, rights, but intermar- 
riage with a negro does not.’’ In 1895 there were fourteen 
primary schools and one high school, kept up at the expense 
of the Cherokee government for the use of the Negro citizens 
of the nation; in 1898 there were more than 34,000 citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation, of whom 4,000 were Negroes.*” 

In 1869 it was noted, as we have seen, that the Negroes 
were being oppressed by the Cherokees, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws; the last two tribes had failed to adopt their Ne- 
groes and the United States was urged to make provisions 
for their removal, using for that purpose certain funds which 
had been granted to the tribes on the condition that they 
should adopt their freedmen. But by 1888 it could be said: 
‘‘The Negroes of the Choctaw Nation. . . have been adopted 
by the Choctaws, given a pro rata of schools, right of suf- 
frage, and citizenship as provided by treaty.’’ But at the 
same time it was also reported: ‘‘The negroes of the Chicka- 
saw Nation are still in the forlorn status as stated in my 
last report. The Chickasaws are firmly resolved never to re- 
ceive them.’’ And these unreconstructed Indians never did. 
In 1888 the Chickasaw National Party opposed ‘‘the adop- 
tion of the negro in any way, shape, or form,”’ and less than 
ten years ago a history of the Chickasaws written by a South- 
ern white gave them high praise for the insistence on racial 
integrity manifested by their steadfast refusal to adopt their 
freedmen.** The Chickasaws even refused to grant land to 
their ex-slaves, but here the United States government 
stepped in and gave each freedman forty acres regardless. 


™ Tbid., (1869) pp. 398-399; Royce, Charles C., ‘‘The Cherokee Nation 
of Indians,’’ Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (1883-84) pp. 
121-378, pp. 336, 344, 369, 377; Smithsonian Report (1885) pt. ii, p. 225; 
Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1888) vol. ii, p. 132; Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1897-98) pt. i, pp. 155, 
157. 

1 Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1869) pp. 398-399; ibid., 
(1888) pt. ii, pp. 116, 132; Malone, James H., The Chickasaw Nation (Louis- 
ville, 1922) pp. 412-419. 
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They were thus left in a better condition than their brethren 
in the South, even though they did not receive in addition 
the traditional mule. 

Racially, slavery among the civilized tribes of the Indian 
Territory, followed by emancipation and, in most cases, by 
adoption, had curious effects. In 1907 it was said that there 
was then not a Seminole family entirely free from Negro 
blood and only two or three Creek families. One supposed 
Creek Indian, who was nearly white, upon looking up his 
family tree for some purpose discovered that he had not 
one drop of Indian blood and was one-sixteenth Negro; his 
position in the white society among which he had hitherto 
been moving was completely destroyed. But ‘‘the Cherokees, 
Choctaws and Chickasaws . . . seldom. . . mixt their blood 
with the Negro.’’ ** 


™ Abel, op. cit., vol. i, p. 20, note; Abbott, L. J., ‘‘The Race Question in 
the Forty-sixth State,’’ Independent (1907) vol. Ixiii, pp. 206-211. As late as 
1888, however, it was reported that although ‘‘among the Creeks is some negro 
miscegenation,’’ its extent had been ‘‘much exaggerated in reports on that 
subject.’’ (Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888, vol. ii, p. 131.) 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONTACTS IN OTHER PARTS 


We have considered the relations between Negroes and 
Indians during the period of exploration, on the Atlantic 
Coast between North Carolina and Massachusetts inclusive, 
and among the slave-holding Indians, both in the Deep South 
and in the Indian Territory. It remains for us to examine 
the relations between these two races in the remainder of 
the vast territory of the United States, distinguished for our 
purpose from the other two areas by the fact that in it 
slavery was never an important social institution and by the 
more nomadic character of the native inhabitants. For these 
reasons relations between Negroes and Indians were of dis- 
tinctly minor importance. 

Almost the first mention we encounter is one of hostility. 
During the year 1790 the Moravian missionary David Zeis- 
berger entered in his diary: ‘‘From Sandusky we learned 
that two Negroes who went through from Detroit, had killed 
five Wyandots in the bush, where they met.’’ We are not 
told the motive for this slaughter. It may be that the two 
Negroes—and I should have demanded that they produce 
the five scalps before giving full credence to their story— 
were some of Joseph Brant’s Negroes, so-called, that is, run- 
away slaves to whom that Mohawk chief had given refuge, 
and that they had imbibed hostility for the Wyandots from 
their Mohawk comrades. It is known that ‘‘some Mohawk 
Indians and a negro of Brant’s’’ had been ‘‘on the Miami’’ 
about that time.’*? It is more pleasant to relate an example 
of another nature concerning the relations between a repre- 
sentative of the Negro race and the Wyandots settled along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie to Sandusky something over 
a quarter of a century later. ‘‘For three years past, the Wy- 
andots have had a Methodist preacher, a man of color, 
among them. His name is Stewart. His preaching has 


1 Zeisberger, David, Diary of, 2 vols. (Cincinnati, 1885) vol. ii, pp. 117, 
316. 
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wrought a great change among them;”’ specifically about 
fifty Wyandots had laid aside their rosaries and crucifixes 
and become Protestants.*** As we have already seen, the Ot- 
tawas of northwestern Ohio early showed friendship for 
fugitive slaves. 

A family of Negro blood became prominent as fur trad- 
ers among the Ojibways and Chippewas. The founder of 
this family was a Negro named Joas (Jean) Bonga or Bon- 
gas. He had been the slave of Captain Daniel Robertson, 
the British officer in command at Mackinac from 1782 to 
May 17, 1787, and is said to have been brought from the West 
Indies, but one of his grandsons in 1872 expressed the opin- 
ion that he had been captured from one of the French settle- 
ments in Missouri during the Revolutionary War and sold 
to Indian traders at Mackinac, which could easily have hap- 
pened. Among the members of the Robertson household was 
a Negro woman named Marie Jeanne, and in 1780 and 1786 
we know that she bore to Bonga two daughters, Rosalie and 
Charlotte, the latter being described at her baptism in 1794 
as ‘‘a free negress.’’ After Robertson’s death in 1787 the 
Negroes stayed on, probably having been freed. In 1794 
Bonga’s children were legitimatized by his marriage to 
Marie Jeanne, and early in the next year died ‘‘ Jean Bongas, 
a free negro.’’ 

Jean and Marie Jeanne probably had other children in 
addition to Rosalie and Charlotte. It is probable that Pierre 
Bonga, the Negro who was with Alexander Henry, Jr., of 
the North West Company in the valley of the Red River of 
the North in 1802, was one of Jean Bonga’s children. George 
Bonga said in 1872 that his father, who was employed by the 
North West Company and spoke nothing but French, had 
come to Lake Superior with a Chippewa trader more than a 
century before, and this is doubtless a reference to Pierre 
Bonga; the lapse of time could easily have been exaggerated. 
Pierre Bonga probably married into the Ojibway tribe, for 
in 1819 ‘‘among the residents [of an Ojibway village] were 


*® Morse, op. cit., app. 91. 
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the children of an African by the name of Bungo, the servant 
of a British officer who once commanded at Mackinac. Their 
hair was curled and skin glossy, and their features altogether 
African.’’ George Bonga, who was born about 1802 near 
Duluth, was thus probably half-Negro and half-Ojibway. 

In 1819 one of the principal traders among the Ojibways 
was a Bonga, probably Pierre; in 1820 his son George, who 
had been educated at Montreal and who, unlike his father, 
knew English, acted as an interpreter for Governor Lewis 
Cass in a council at Fond du Lac. George in 1833-34 was a 
licensed trader at Lac Platte and it was probably he who was 
‘‘an interpreter at the treaty with the Chippeways in 1837, at 
Fort Snelling.’’ Presumably George too married among the 
Indians—one account says into Chippewa tribe. From being 
in the employ of the American Fur Company as a voyageur 
he ‘‘became quite a prominent trader and a man of wealth 
and consequence... . . He was a thorough gentleman in both 
feeling and deportment.’’ Many stories are told of his hos- 
pitality. He was, as noted above, purely African in appear- 
ance but ‘‘never having heard of any distinction between 
the people but that of Indians and white men, he would fre- 
quently paralyze his hearers when reminiscing by saying, 
‘‘Gentlemen, I assure you that John Banfil and myself were 
the first two white men that ever came into this country.”’ 
George had a son named Stephen who died in 1884. George 
himself was alive at least as late as 1872; many of his let- 
ters are in the collection of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 

The Bongas all seem to have been distinguished for physi- 
cal strength. Of George Bonga it was said that ‘‘when he 
came into the country from Lake Superior, [he] packed 700 
pounds for a quarter of a mile over the portage at the Dalles 
of the St. Louis river. He was half negro, . . . a giant in 
strength, over six feet high, over 200 pounds weight, as 
straight as an Indian, with sinews and cords in his limbs 
like a horse.’’? His nephew Jack Bonga, probably a son of 
George’s brother Jack, was packer for a surveyer in 1875. 
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He was ‘‘one-quarter negro and three-quarters Indian. He 
would pack two sacks of flour of a hundred pounds each every 
day rather than make two trips for the same baggage. Two 
hundred pounds is a regular pack for a horse in the moun- 
tains.’’ A quarter of a century later the Bonga breed had 
apparently not degenerated, for it was recorded: ‘‘ About 
Leech lake there are perhaps a hundred descendants of the 
negro Bungo; nearly all these are very muscular, and some 
have been of unusually fine physique.’’ 

The ‘‘numerous descendants’”’ of Jean Bonga were prob- 
ably the only Negroes the Indians of Minnesota saw for many 
years. We are told that ‘‘among the few slaves brought 
within the limits of Minnesota, several belonged to Major 
Taliaferro. The Indians at that time had no prejudice against 
those of African descent, and weleomed them to their lodges 
with the same courtesy as white persons. The wooly head 
they looked upon as ‘wakan,’ [strange or mysterious] and 
designated them as ‘black Frenchmen.’ Some would put their 
hands upon the coarse curly hair of the negro, and then 
laugh.’”** It seems rather clear that the English-speaking 


w4¢<¢The Mackinac Register, 1695-1821,’’ Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
vol. xiv, pp. 83, 97, 157; ‘‘The Mackinac Register, 1725-1821,’? Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, vol. xviii, p. 497; ‘‘ Letters of George Bonga,’’ Journal 
of Negro History (1927) vol. xii, pp. 41-54, pp. 53-54; Neill, Edward D., 
‘*History of the Ojibways,’’ Minnesota Historical Collections (1885) vol. v, 
pp. 395-510, p. 381; Neill, E. D., History of Minnesota (Philadelphia, 1858) 
pp. 322-415-416; ibid., (1883 ed.) pp. 873, 874, 912; Flandrau, Charles E., 
‘*Reminiscences of Minnesota during the Territorial Period,’’ pp. 197-222, 
Minnesota Historical Collections (1901) vol. ix, p. 199; Butler, Nathan, 
‘*Boundaries and public Land Surveys of Minnesota,’’ pp. 649-670, Minnesota 
Historicai Collections (1908) vol. xii, p. 670; Gilfillan, The Rev. Joseph A., 
‘‘The Ojibways in Minnesota,’’ pp. 55-128, Minnesota Historical Collections 
(1901) vol. ix, p. 56. There is probably no basis for the story told by Flandrau 
that George Bonga and his brother Jack were ‘‘two black servants’’ of ‘‘an 
officer of the army from the South .. . stationed at Mackinac’’ ‘‘ at quite an 
“early period,’’ or for the tradition recounted by Butler that George was ‘‘the 
son of a fugitive slave.’’ All the most trustworthy evidence indicates that 
Jean and Marie Jeanne Bonga, slaves of the British captain Daniel Robertson, 
commanding at Mackinac Island from 1782 to 1787, were the progenitors of 
this Negro-Indian clan. 
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slaves of the Indian agent were given the curious appellation 
of ‘‘black Frenchmen’’ because the only Negroes whom these 
Indians had previously known were the French-speaking 
Bonga brood, to whom the title must have originally been 
given. 

The few persons of Negro descent who came into contact 
with Indians in the Old Northwest, the Rocky Mountain 
region, or on the Pacific Coast, during the period before 
the Civil War, must have been, almost to a man, either seat- 
tered slaves of Indian agents, army officers—the historic 
Dred Scott was one of the ‘‘black Frenchmen’’—or fur trad- 
ers, or else free persons of Negro ancestry who, like the Bon- 
gas, decided for some reason to settle among the Indians. 
It is a curious fact that two men ‘‘of mixed Negro blood,’’ 
namely, Edward Rose and James P. Beckwourth, were 
‘‘recognized Crow leaders for many years.’’ ‘‘ Edward Rose 
was the son of a white man, a trader among the Cherokee 
Indians, and of a half-breed Cherokee and negro woman.’’ 
He came up the Missouri in 1807 or 1809 and joined the 
Crows, remaining with them till 1834 and later, distinguish- 
ing himself by his shrewdness and bravery in encounters 
with the Blackfeet, at whose hands he finally met his death. 

The immortal liar James P. Beckwourth, originally plain 
Jim Beckwith, was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, April 
26, 1798, and was a ‘‘mulatto or some other combination of 
White and African blood’’—a matter on which his so-called 
autobiography preserves a stony silence. He was sometimes 
said to have been ‘‘born . . . of a negro slave mother and 
an Irish overseer’’ but another account has it that he was 
the ‘‘offspring .. . of a quadroon and a planter,’’ which 
is more probable, in view of the fact that he is said to have 
had much of an Indian look about him. Beckwourth was 
brought to St. Louis at the age of seven or eight and in 1824 
enlisted in General Ashley’s fur-trading expedition to the 
Rockies. He was adopted by the Crows and lived among 
them for several years, during which period his lodge 
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was successively occupied by a number of Indian wives." 

It is said that Captain Clark’s servant, York, whom we 
have already met in another connection, after returning to 
Missouri and receiving his freedom, later ‘‘accompanied a 
trader up the Missouri,’’ about 1820, and he settled down 
with the Indians. In 1832-34 he was ‘‘residing in the Crow 
village at the junction of Bighorn and Stinking rivers . 
had . . . four Indian wives, and possessed much reputation 
and influence among the Crows, from whom he secured the 
return of some horses which they had stolen’’ from the party 
of Zenas Leonard, who told the story.*** The reason for the 
friendliness of the Crows to Negroes, and indeed to white 
men as well, is an interesting subject for speculation. 

Relations were not always friendly between the Indians 
and the few Negroes who found their way into the Far West. 
In 18438, for example, at Fort McKenzie, ‘‘through one of 
those chance misunderstandings which now and then oc- 
curred, the Blackfeet . . . killed a negro servant’’ belonging 
to Francis A. Chardon. This misadventure so irritated his 
master that, with the assistance of a cannon loaded with 
grape shot, he made an earnest attempt to wipe out the next 
band of Blackfeet who called at the post to trade, and though 
he did not fully sueceed in his project, he made a very satis- 
factory beginning."*’ 

Few Negroes who might wish to escape from slavery in 
Missouri possessed so little discretion and so much fool- 
hardiness as to endeavor to flee west to the Indians instead 
of north and east into the free states and Canada. We know, 
however, of at least one who made the attempt. In 1846, near 
Fort Laramie, Francis Parkman encountered a Negro who 
had been picked up by Indians in a starving condition after 


#8 Chittenden, Hiram Martin, The American Fur Trade of the Far West, 
3 vols. (N.Y., 1902) vol. ii, pp. 684-685; Bonner, T. D., The Life and Ad- 
ventures of James P. Beckwourth, Charles G, Leland, ed. (London, 1892) 
pp. 7, 9. 

* Leonard, Zenas, Adventures of (Clearfield, Pa., 1839) quoted in Thwaites, 
op. cit., vol. i, p. 185 n. 

* Chittenden, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 694. 
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having wandered on the prairies for thirty-three days. He 
had run away from his master in Missouri and joined a party 
of trappers, from whom he had become separated in a storm 
while hunting for some stray horses.*** 

There were a few Negroes in the Pacific Northwest dur- 
ing this period. In 1844, a Negro, Saul, in the Tualatin dis- 
trict, married to an Indian, threatened to stir up the natives 
against the whites. There is also mention of a quarrel in 1847 
between a couple of free Negro settlers and an Indian em- 
ployee.’ The very slight character of the relations between 
Negroes and Indians in the general area which we have been 
discussing is indicated by the fact that we have had to deal 
almost entirely with individual Negroes. 

After the Civil War Negro troops were used to some ex- 
tent against the hostile Indians of the West. The Indians 
‘alled them ‘‘buffalo soldiers,’’ in allusion to their wooly 
hair, which was thought to resemble that of the bison. The 
Tenth United States Cavalry was a Negro regiment, and a 
detachment from it under Colonel L. H. Carpenter was the 
foree which in 1868 relieved the party of Kansas scouts be- 
sieged by the Cheyennes on Beecher’s Island near the eas- 
tern boundary of Colorado. I do not know of any instance of 
desertion to the enemy by any Negro soldier engaged against 
the Indians. It is a curious fact that a prominent Cheyenne 
warrior bore an Indian name signifying ‘‘Negro”’ [literally, 
‘‘Black White Man’’], the reason for which strange christen- 
ing it is hard to surmise.’” 

Isaiah, a Negro, Sioux interpreter for the Seventh Cav- 
alry, was killed with Custer at the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn in 1876. A Cheyenne who took part in the battle said: 
‘“T saw by the river, on the west side, a dead black man. He 
was a big man. All his clothing was gone when I saw him, 

** Parkman, Francis, The Oregon Trail (Boston, 1895; first pub. 1847) p. 
151. 

™ Savage, W. Sherman, ‘‘The Negro in the History of the Pacifie North- 
west,’’ Journal of Negro History (1928) vol. xiii, pp. 255-264, pp. 258, 261-262. 

™ Grinnell, George Bird, The Fighting Cheyennes (N.Y., 1915) pp. 213, 


250, 280-282. 
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but he had not been scalped nor cut up like the white men 
had been. Some Sioux told me he belonged to their people 
but was with the soldiers.’’ Evidently it was Isaiah’s adop- 
tive membership in the Sioux tribe which, though it did not 
preserve his life, kept his body from mutilation, since Crow 
and Shoshone scouts killed with Custer were not exempted 
from the operations of the scalping-knife. It is interesting 
to observe that at least one Negro was a member of the or- 
dinarily hostile Sioux tribe. 

To my personal knowledge there is a good deal of In- 
dian blood among the Kansas Negroes, many of whom are 
descendants of Union soldiers who came to Kansas soon af- 
ter the Civil War, when there were still many Indians in 
the state. This combination is probably one of the factors 
which assists to give the Negroes of that state considerable 
independence of character. Proximity to Oklahoma with its 
Negro-Indian mixtures has also been an influence in bringing 
about this intermingling of races. Negroes are to be encoun- 
tered bearing as surnames the tribal designations of the In- 
dians from whom they derive part of their blood, e.g. 
‘*Kiowa.’’ It is hard to decide whether the Kansas Indians 
have undergone a similar intermixture to any significant ex- 
tent. Dr. Dubois, perhaps maliciously, hinted as much in 
relation to a certain personage of Kaw Indian blood who is 
high in the political life of the country. The Georgia boxer 
‘*Young’’ Stribling was once matched for a bout in Kansas 
with the ‘‘Indian”’ fighter Chief John Metoquah. The Georg- 
ian took one look at his opponent and then walked out of the 
ring, refusing to fight a ‘‘nigger.’’ He was finally induced 
to go on with the contest, by the plea that from earliest times 
the Kaw Indians have been distinguished for the unusual 
darkness of their coloration. 

In comparatively recent times another Indian element 
has been brought into contact with the Negroes of Kansas. 
The need for common labor on sugar-beet plantations, in the 


™ Marquis, Thomas B., A Warrior Who Fought Custer (Minneapolis, 
1931) p. 261. 
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salt-mines, and on the railroad, has brought a large immigra- 
tion of Mexican peons, usually unaccompanied by their 
women. The only important social contacts possible to them 
are with the Negroes, and intermarriage is not uncommon. 
It is doubtful whether anything else could do so much to 
Americanize Mexican residents as such marriages; they cer- 
tainly have an encouraging effect upon the membership of 
‘‘La Iglesia Metodista Mejicana.”’ 

This hasty survey of the relations between Negroes and 
Indians within the present bounds of the United States re- 
veals that the contact between these two races has had as its 
main results, historically, the bringing about of two so-called 
Indian wars, one of great importance; and racially, the Afri- 
canizing of two of the principal Indian tribes, as well as of a 
number of Indian peoples of lesser importance, and the in- 
fusing into the blood of the American Negro of a perceptible 
and significant Indian element. It has also tended to indi- 
cate that under favorable circumstances the descendants of 
Negroes and Indians are probably at least the equals of mem- 
bers of either race. But aside from any question of historical 
importance, the subject is of absorbing interest in its own 
right. 

Kennet W. Porter 





ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SLAVERY 


RECIPROCITY OF SLAVES BETWEEN MICHIGAN AND UPPER CANADA 


One of the most curious conditions in the history of Ne- 
gro slavery was that existing in the early part of the last 
century between the United States and Canada, and espe- 
cially between Michigan and Upper Canada. 

As is well-known, when Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe of 
Upper Canada in 1793, persuaded a reluctant Parliament to 
pass a measure of emancipation, the Statute of 1793, 33 
George ILI, cap. 7 (U.C.), while it freed all coming into the 
Province, and every child born after the Act (when he at- 
tained the age of 25), kept the slaves then in the Province in 
their condition of slavery unless manumitted—and rather 
discouraged manumission. Consequently, until the Imperial 
Act of 1833, 3,4 William ITI, cap. 73 (Imp.) freed every slave 
under the British flag, there were always slaves in Upper 
Canada. 

On the other side of the international line, while the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 provided that there should be 
no slavery in the territory, later Michigan and much other 
territory, north of the Ohio River, neither Detroit nor other 
parts of Michigan found absolute freedom from Negro 
slavery; no few slaves were held in bondage despite the 
Northwest Ordinance. The natural desire for freedom caused 
the slaves from each side of the international line to flee 
to the other—the American slave when he touched Upper 
Canadian soil became forthwith free by virtue of the Act of 
1793, while the Upper Canadian slave became free the in- 
stant he crossed the line to Michigan by virtue of the Or- 
dinance of 1787. 

It is a well-established fact that during the War of 1812, 
there was a Company of refugee Negroes from Canada, en- 
listed in the Detroit forces, to fight for the country that 
emancipated them while at Niagara, there was a similar com- 
pany of Negroes, enlisted to fight for the country that eman- 
cipated them, even if it insisted in holding others of their 
race in bondage. 
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The Western District of Upper Canada, which stretched 
from Long Point westward, and so was next to Michigan, saf- 
fered most from this flight of Negro slaves; and there is in 
the Archives at Ottawa, a document which indicates the an- 
noyance and loss felt by prominent slave-holders in that Dis- 
trict. It reads as follows: 


New York, May 26, 1807 
Sir: 

I have the Honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
24th ult. enclosing a Memorial presented to you by the Proprietors 
of Slaves in the Western District of the Province of Upper Canada. 

I regret equally with yourself the Ineonveniences which His 
Majesty’s Subjects in Upper Canada experience from the Desertion 
of their Slaves into the territory of the United States & of Persons 
bound to them for a term of Years, as also of His Majesty’s Soldiers 
& Sailors; but I fear no Representations to the Government of the 
United States will at present avail in checking the Evils complained 
of, as I have frequently, of late, had occasion to apply to them for 
the Surrender of various Deserters under different Circumstances 
& always without success. 

The answer that has been usually given has been ‘‘That the 
Treaty between Great Britain & the United States which alone gave 
them the Power to Surrender Deserters having expired, it was im- 
possible for them to exercise such an authority without the Sanction 
of the Laws.’’ 

I will, however, forward to His Majesty’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Memorial above mentioned in the Hope that some ar- 
rangements may be enter’d into to obviate in future the great Losses 
which are therein described. 

With great Respect, I have the Honor to be, 

Sir, 
Your most obedt. humble Servt. 
D. M. Erskine 
Endorsed May 26th, 1807 
From 
Honble. D. W. Erskine 
Relative to Runaway 
Slaves & Deserters 
Copy sent to Wm. Elliott, 
Esqr.-11th, Novr., 1807. 
Copy sent to Matthew Elliott, 
Esqr.-22nd, Decr., 1807. 
Addressed to Honble. F. Gore, &e., &e. 


Erskine was the British representative in the United 
States; Francis Gore was Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
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Canada from 1806 to 1817, but having leave of absence dur- 
ing the War of 1812-14; Matthew and William Elliott were 
prominent personages in the Western District, both being 
justices of the peace. 

This letter illustrates a situation between the two sides 
of the international line, not unlike that bitterly complained 
of by the Slave-holding States as to the disposition of the 
Free States to decline to assist in sending back to their mas- 
ters, the Negro slaves fleeing from the South; this complaint, 
it will be remembered, led to the passing of an act compelling 
their return—an act, which, perhaps had something to do 
with the ultimate destruction of the horror.’ 


A CANADIAN NEGRO SLAVE ESCAPES IN 1795 

In 1795, Detroit, which had been delivered over by the 
French to Major Robert Rogers in 1760,‘ was still in British 
hands; and, although its inhabitants had no vote for mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly,’ it was part, de facto, of the 
British Province of Upper Canada, which had come into ex- 
istence in 1791.° 

True it is that by the Treaty of Paris, 1783, which ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United States, Detroit 
with all the rest of the territory to the right of the Great 
Lakes and connecting rivers was to go to the new Republic: 
but other terms of the treaty being found impracticable of 
performance by the United States,* Britian retained posses- 
sion of Detroit and several other posts, similarly situated. 

1See my ‘‘ The Slave in Canada,’’ Washington, 1920, pp. 55 et seq. 

1For a reasonably full account of this transaction, see my ‘‘ Michigan 
Under British Rule,’’ Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 1926, pp. 11, 
seq. 

?In an Article in ‘‘Michigan History Magazine,’’ Vol. 11 (July, 1927), 
pp. 429-434, ‘‘ Taxation without Representation,’’ An Echo of July 4th, 1776. I 
have given an account of ‘‘The Inhabitants of Rivers Sinclair, Raison & 
Huron,’’ i.e., those residing west of the Rivers St. Clair and Detroit complain- 
ing of being compelled to pay assessments and taxes ‘‘as others his Majesty’s 
Liege Subjects within the Province of Upper Canada,’’ without representation 
in Parliament. 

* Before that time it had for 17 years been part of the Province of Quebec. 

*The Treaty provided that no legal obstacles should be placed in way of 
recovery of just debts by the nationals of either country: some of the States 
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It is also true that John Jay—venerabile nomen—the first 
Chief Justice of the United States, having at the call of 
Washington left his dignified seat, had with very great skill, 
negotiated as good a treaty as could be obtained from the 
stubborn mother country, which was accepted by the Senate 
after a virulent debate, and by just enough votes: and this 
treaty provided for the delivery to the United States of all 
the territory, de jure belonging to it under the Treaty of 
Paris. But the time fixed for the surrender was yet in the 
future, being July 1st, 1796.° And so, Britain still held De- 
troit in 1795. 

John Graves Simcoe was the Lieutenant Governor of Up- 
per Canada, of which, Detroit was, de facto, a part; Colonel 
Richard G. England was Commandant at Detroit; Alexander 
McKee, of whose slave we are to speak, was Deputy Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs; Captain Matthew Ellott was 
actively employed in the royal service; and Captain Joseph 
Brant, the famous Indian chief, Thayendenagea, so ma- 
ligned by the poet,° while he had his camp far to the east on 
the River Ouse, the present Grand River, near Newark, the 
present Niagara-on-the-Lake, the then Capital of the Prov- 
ince, was constantly at hand and consulted in everything con- 
cerning the Indians. 

The other great English-speaking nation, of whose friend- 





passed legislation preventing their citizens paying English creditors; and the 
United State had no power to interfere. Finally by Jay’s Treaty, the United 
States undertook to pay these debts itself: and Britain on that undertaking, 
agreed to give up the territory she was holding belonging to the United States 
under the Treaty of Paris. 

°Jay’s Treaty was concluded in November, 1794, but Ratification was not 
exchanged until October, 1795. 

*Thomas Campbell’s characterisation in his ‘‘Gertrude of Wyoming’’ as 
‘‘the Monster Brant,’’ was brutally unjust, as he admitted and apologised for 
later. But the characterisation of Brant as an inhuman monster was not un- 
common about this time. Brant himself writing from ‘‘the Delaware Kirks’’ in 
1780, protests to ‘‘ you Bostonians (alias Americans) ’’ against the charge that 
he killed his captives, says that he has ‘‘always been for saving & releasing’’: 
and deplores the threats that they will distress their captives. ‘‘Let there be 
no more of this conduct—Ye are or were once brave Men’’ ‘‘The Corre- 
spondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe: By Brigadier General 
EK. A, Cruikshank,’’ Vol. V., p. 1, The Ontario Historical Society, Toronto, 1931. 
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ship both Hammond, the British Ambassador at Philadel- 
phia and Simcoe had more than doubts, had its eye on De- 
troit. The victory of Mad Anthony Wayne at the Fallen Tim- 
bers, August 20, 1794 had removed most of the peril of In- 
dian aggression; and the Treaty with the Indian Tribes in 
the following June at Greenville made the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory secure. The small American Force at The Glaize un- 
der Major Hunt, however, were always on the alert. 

The situation as to slavery was a curious one. By the 
Northwestern Ordinance of 1787, slavery was forever to be 
excluded from all that vast territory, therein provided for, 
including the country around Detroit and the present States 
north of the Ohio; consequently, a slave on effecting his es- 
cape there from Canada, became, ipso facto, free—at least, 
in theory, for ugly stories long continued to be told of disap- 
pointed hopes and illegal man-stealing. On the other hand, 
Upper Canada, had in 1793, at the urgent instance of the 
Lieutenant Governor passed legislation, whereby, indeed, 
those already slaves in the Province remained such, but those 
coming into the Province thereafter became free.’ 

Now the stage is set, and we proceed to the story; it is 
contained in two documents, one an affidavit by one David 
Tait at Detroit, and the other a letter from the former slave 
from Cincinnati.® 

Affidavit of David Tait. 

I being sent by Captain Elliott in Search of a Molato man Named 
Bill the property of Colonel McKee, which was thought to be at Fort 
Wayne, But on my Arrival at the Glaize was informed by the Officer 
their that he was gone, they said he had gained his liberty by Geting 
into their Lines he being stole from their Country. 

They abused the Gentlemen in this place very much & Told me 
that Governor Sancom Coll. England & Captn Elliott caused bills 
in print to be dropt near their Fort, Encouraging their Soldiers to 
Desert. 

They Called Colo. McKee & Capt. Elliott Dam’d Rasculs & Vil- 
lains & said that they gave the Indians Rum to make them Drunk to 


™See my ‘‘The Slave in Upper Canada’’ and ‘‘The Slave in Canada,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, Vols. IV, October, 1919, V, July, 1920. 

®<¢The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe ut supra 
(2.6) pp. 149, 151. 
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prevent them from going to Counsels—that Capt. Brent they said 
was a Dam’d Rascul and had done everything in his power against 
them. But they said in Course of Nine Months that they expected 
to be in full possession of Detroit and all the Country between their 
& it. I begged liberty to withdraw when Major Hunt ordered me to 
make the best of my way from Whence I came, while I was geting 
ready to return the Sergt of their Guard came & Told me it was the 
Majors Orders that I should leave the place immediately & not to 
stay about any of the Indian Camps—which Orders I Obeyed. 
Sworn before me at 

Detroit, 4th Aug., 1795. David Tait 
Geo. Sharp. J.P.W.D.® 


**Bill’? was William Kenny; and we hear of him again a 
few weeks later, when he writes his old master, Col. Alex- 
ander McKee, as follows: 


Cincinnati, Sept., 30th, 1795 
DEAR MASTER 

I embrace this opportunity to let you know that I am well and 
where I am. Likewise the reasons of my coming away (which I am 
sorry I came away the way I did) it was occasioned by Capt. Elliots 
taking the liberties he did and abusing me in your absence the things 
which was left in my charge he took from me. 

I am in the North Western Territory living with a Gentleman by 
the name of Turner one of the Judges of this Territory and he uses 
me extraordinary well. 

Mr. Stokes from Pennsylvania lives at this place who has been 
acquainted with you and your Brother and he wishes to be remem- 
bered to you and if he could get conveniently there to live with his 
family he would go. But being so much land Carriage and is not pro- 
vided with horses prevents his going But he think that if he could 
get any encouragement from you he would venture hard. 

No more at Present But still remains 

your Ob’t Servant 
William Kenny” 


*The deponent is not to be held responsible for the orthography—that 
was the work of the Magistrate, George Sharp, Justice of the Peace, Western 
District of Upper Canada. The Western (originally the Nassau) District was 
one of the four Districts into which Upper Canada was divided; it stretched 
from the meridian of Long Point on Lake Erie to the western boundary of the 
Province, then de facto as far west as the British occupation went. 

The charge of enticing the soldiers was not limited to the Americans: 
many British soldiers were enticed to the American lines; and a few were 
caught, some of them shot for desertion. 

We should probably not be doing the escaped slave an injustice if we 
should judge that this letter was in fact written by ‘‘Mr. Stokes from Penn- 
sylvania,’’ who quite plainly wished to be encouraged to emigrate to British 
territory. 
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These memorials of long-past events and conditions in 
our continent, that can never be repeated will be of great in- 
terest to many who take pleasure in the study of our early 
history: and to them I send them. 


THE UTTER WICKEDNESS AND FOLLY OF EMANCIPATION 
CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED 

On reading the fine work by Carter Godwin Woodson, 
The Rural Negro, my mind was irrestibly attracted back to 
the horrific vaticinations of those opposed to the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro Slave, some seventy years ago. 

These with accompanying fulminations are as fully as 
anywhere set out in a pamphlet, once of some note, but now 
practically forgotten, entitled: The True Interpretation of 
the American Civil War and of England’s Difficulty or 
Slavery froma Different Point of View Showing the Relative 
Responsibilities of America and Great Britain, by Onesimus 
Secundus . . . London, 1863. (My own copy is the third edi- 
tion, and was picked up in Yorkshire, many years ago). This 
brochure of forty-seven pages is now, I am informed, very 
rare: I have not seen it listed for a long time. 

On its appearance, it was variously ascribed to Southern 
emissaries and to English aristocratic sympathisers with the 
South. I have not seen any substantial identification of the 
author, though I have heard more than one Englishman 
named as such. The work is intended to show clearly ‘‘the 
gigantic errors of emancipation, so stupendous in their con- 
sequences . . . the desperate cruelty and infatuated folly 
of emancipation . . . now for the first time laid open,’’ as 
discovered by ‘‘a diligent and minute attention to the literal 
interpretation of Scripture.’’. . .The author points out ‘‘the 
only course now left for America and Great Britain and other 
European nations to take, to avert the fearful and impend- 
ing consequences’’ of Emancipation of the Negro. 

The author insists on the divine institution of Negro 
slavery as ‘‘recorded in the Oracles of God’’; for he finds it 
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‘¢stated plainly enough, on the authority of one of God’s 
prophets, that one part of the family of man should become 
in a pre-eminent sense subservient to the rest’’; and infers 
that ‘‘not simply the will but the wisdom and merey of God”’ 
is foretold ‘‘in this divine appointment.’’ This ‘‘prophet”’ 
is, of course, Noah, a ‘‘very faithful, a very favored and a 
chosen servant of God’’: the prophecy is ‘‘cursed be Canaan, 
a servant of servants shall he be to his brethren,’’ uttered by 
him on awakening from his drunken slumbers—and surely, 
the bitterness of ‘‘the morning after the night before’’ was 
never more strikingly illustrated. He can see no injustice in 
Ham, just for his silly and disrespectful practical joke 
on his father sleeping off the effects of too much alcohol, 
bringing down on himself and his hapless descendants the 
awful curse of slavery—which has afflicted ‘‘more than a 
third of the human race’’ with shocking ‘‘degradation, 
misery and cruelty.’’ He does not even require for the justi- 
fication of such a result from such a trumpery offence, to 
call on expositors who have, wholly without warrant from 
anything in the Scriptures, ventured to say that ‘‘Canaan 
seems to have been a criminal participator in his father’s 
conduct, and to have transmitted all his lewd and profligate 
qualities to his descendants.’’ While some anxious to justify 
what is to the ordinary man, plain injustice, have resorted to 
that fiction, Onesimus Secundus has no need for such a rea- 
son; he insists that it is ‘‘accurately in keeping with God’s 
recorded dealings with His creature man.’’ Others may vain- 
ly say: ‘Nothing can be good in him That evil is in me’’: and 
it is quite obvious that he would not have approved of his 
namesake of the Epistle to Philemon, being received by his 
former master ‘‘not now as a servant, but above a servant, a 
brother beloved.’’ 

He thinks, too, that the defeat of the Kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the Cities of the Plain, who ruled over a 
Canaanitish people, by the Kings of Elam and Shinar, 
‘Semites’ though this was 400 years after Noah’s fateful 
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prophecy, the destruction of the Gibeonites, 230 years later 
still, as well as the affliction of Nebuchadnezzar were striking 
examples of the truthfulness of Noah’s malediction. 

Passing over the justification claimed for slavery to be 
gleaned from the pages of the New Testament, we find a dis- 
sertation on the physical evidence to show God’s method of 
carrying out His Judgment upon the descendants of Ham. 
This he finds in the color, which cannot be explained on scien- 
tific grounds, and we must look elsewhere for the true ex- 
planation: and that can be found only in the episode of Ham. 
The author is wholly confident that ‘‘the Negro... is marked 
by a deficiency of cerebral matter . . .and unfitted from his 
organization and. . . physiological laws . . . to undertake 
the responsible duties of a free man’’: and ‘‘that all-wise 
Being determined that Ham’s descendants should be em- 
ployed by another because His wisdom told Him they would 
not voluntarily employ themselves.’’ 

The Negro had to be made a slave in America because 
‘‘the white European could not and the native American (i.e., 
the Indian) would not work.’’ Emancipation ‘‘places the 
African slave in a position of freedom, which, in the North- 
ern States of America is an actual cruelty . . . it is not dif- 
ficult to see both the ignorance and the wickedness of the act 

. mocking him in his abject inability to know what 
freedom is, and mocking God, Whose wisdom first placed 
him in this position... .”’ 

The dreadful, ‘‘the terrible calamities,’’ emancipation 
has brought with America and England, we find taking up 
a whole section. The ‘‘ headlong infatuation’’ of Wilberforce, 
has much to answer for, as have the beliefs of Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison: men who ‘‘imagine they must have 
God upon their side, because they advocate the removal of 
slavery . . . overlook the decree of the unchangeable god, 
which has said it shall never cease (Levit., XXV, 45, 46)”’ 
‘¢ America’s enormity in this matter is very great. . . their 
richest merchants owe their wealth to slavery’’; and ‘‘it is 
no comfort . . . to see the country that gave birth to the 
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airy cabin of Uncle Tom brought under God’s heaviest dis- 
pleasure.’’ That Slavery ‘‘is at the root of the War now 
raging in America’’ is admitted by practically everyone— 
what is to be done? 

‘“'The only way to avert the terrible scourge of war is for 
Congress to pass two resolutions and . . . humbling them- 
selves in God’s sight, Proceed to act upon them. . . the 
first resolution must be to abandon at onee . . . abolition 
. . . Which is proved to be antagonistic to the word of proph- 
ecy . . . the second to pass . . . laws . . . to protect the 
slave . . .’’ ‘Slavery was divinely appointed . . . but let 
this be done . . . and God may yet stay his sword.’’ And 
what is England to do, to escape punishment by the Al- 
mighty? She must insist upon the United States giving up 
the system of abolition and establish a code of laws for Negro 
protection. 

And all this but seventy years ago! 

Winturam Renwick Rimpeiu 
Osgoode Hall, Toronto 








COMMUNICATIONS 
May 23, 1932. 
Dr. C. G. Woodson, Editor, 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Dr. Woopson: 

I have the honor of submitting the names of additional teach- 
ers who have rendered very efficient service during the first half 
century of the Publie Schools of the District of Columbia: 

At the Miner Normal School Dr. Georgiana Simpson, Mrs. 
Margaret Crusoe George and Miss Elizabeth Smith, the last named 
teacher according to information given by her brother, Dr. John 
W. F. Smith, at Franklin School, was the first teacher of pen- 
manship in the Miner Normal School. 

In the senior high school, Daniel Brooks and James Storum have 
been called to my attention as having rendered efficient service as 
teachers while Mr. E. C. Williams was one of the late principals of 
the Dunbar High School. 

In the elementary schools, Mrs. M. L. Washington, Miss K. U. 
Alexander, Mrs. Martha Tucker, Miss Eliza F. Wilson, Miss F. S. 
Bruce and Miss Matilda Wheeler served the public schools very 
efficiently as teachers and veteran elementary school principals, re- 
tiring in the latter capacity. 

Miss Mary Martin, Miss Maggie Lewis, Miss Julia Alston, Miss 
Nellie Dyson, Mrs. Lillian Hill Baltimore, and Mrs. Hattie Hill 
Moore were known as efficient elementary school teachers. 

In the kindergarten department, I understand that Mrs. Anna 
E. Murray stood out as a pioneer in this branch of public school 
education, while Mrs. Rosetta Lawson had the distinction of being 
the first of her sex to serve as clerk and assistant to Mr. George 
F. T. Cook. 

In submitting this information, I beg leave to state that this 
list is not inclusive of all teachers in any of these departments who 
rendered efficient service, which accounts for my not attempting to 
enumerate them in my article of the April issue. As time goes on, 
other teachers and principals, no doubt, will be brought to our at- 
tention and should be included in a future statement of educators 
of the first half century. I know it is your desire, as well as mine, 
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to make this particular article an open page in THE JOURNAL OF 
Necro History until all deserving of mention may be ascertained. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
G. Smita WorMLey, Principal. 


1240 Kearny St. N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 
May 10, 1932. 

Mr. G. Smith Wormley, 

Prin. Randall J.H.S., 

Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. WorMLEY: 


In reply to your request I am sending the following: 

I graduated from the Miner Normal School June 30, 1881, and 
was appointed to teach a first grade Sept. 12, 1881. I taught every 
grade except the third during my forty-eight years of service. 

Sept. 1, 1900 I was appointed principal of the John A. Logan. 

Sept. 1, 1908 I was transferred to the principalship of the Old 
Mott School. 

March 1, 1909 I was transferred to the principalship of the 
Henry H. Garnett School. 

March 1, 1916 I was transferred to principalship of the New 
Mott School. 

March 15, 1920 I was appointed administrative principal of the 
Lucretia Mott group and remained in this position until my retire- 
ment Sept. 1, 1929. 

I trust this is the information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Lovuis—E WASHINGTON 


AN ImMpoRTANT REVOLUTIONARY ReEcorD or A NEGRO SOLDIER 


June 3, 1932 
Mr. Thomas C. Williams, 
Manual Training School of N. J., 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


My pEAR Mr. WILLIAMS: 


You asked me sometime ago for information concerning Jacob 
Francis, a colored man enlisted from New Jersey in the American 
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Revolutionary War. I have received from the Veterans Administra- 
tion a letter, a copy of which I am enclosing. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. G. Woopson, 
Director. 
CGW-D 
Encl. 
Veterans Administration 
Washington 
May 31, 1932 
Mr. C. G. Woodson 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

Reference is made to your letter in which you request information 
in regard to Jacob Francis, a negro, who was a soldier of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The data furnished herein are obtained from the papers on file 
in the Revolutionary War claim for pension, W.459, based upon the 
military service of Jacob Francis in that war. 

Jacob Francis, a colored man, was born January 15, 1754, in Am- 
well Township, Hunterdon County, New Jersey. His mother, whose 
name is not given, bound him out and he served several persons. In 
the spring of 1768, he went to the Island of St. John’s with one Jo- 
seph Saxton, to whom he was then bound; from St. John’s he went 
to Salem, Massachusetts, where he was again sold until his time ex- 
pired in January, 1775, when he became of age. 

While living at Salem, Massachusetts, he enlisted the last of Oc- 
tober, 1775, under the name of Jacob Hulick or Gulick, the name of a 
man in New Jersey to whom he had once been bound, served as a 
private in Colonel Paul Dudley Sargent’s Massachusetts Regiment, 
then in Captain John Wiley’s Company, Colonel Paul Dudley Sar- 
gent’s Massachusetts Regiment, was at the battles of Long Island 
and Trenton and was discharged in January, 1777. 

After the termination of the above service, he returned to his 
mother in Amwell Township, New Jersey, enlisted there under his 
real name, Jacob Francis, and served at various times on short tours 
amounting to over two years in all as a private under Captains Philip 
Snook, Charles Reading, John Phillips, David Johnson and George 
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Holcomb, Colonels David Chambers and Joseph Phillips in the New 
Jersey Troops. 

In the spring of 1800, he moved to Flemington, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

He was allowed pension on his application executed August 18, 
1832, while residing in Flemington, New Jersey. 

He died July 26, 1836. 

The soldier married in September, 1789, Mary, a servant of 
Nathaniel Hunt. They were married at her master’s home by one 
Cato Finley, a colored man, belonging to Doctor Finley, who was 
sent by his master to perform the marriages of all the colored people 
in that vicinity. Immediately after their marriage, Jacob bought his 
wife from her master. 

Soldier’s widow, Mary, was allowed pension on her application 
executed September 22, 1838, at which time she was aged seventy- 
two years and resided in Amwell (later Raritan) Township, Hunter- 
don County, New Jersey. 

It was stated that they reared a large family of children; the 
only names given are 

John born December 19, 1791. 

Jacob born November 16, 1794. 

Isaae born July 16, 1798. 

In 1839, one Nathaniel Francis made affidavit in Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, in support of the claim of Mary Francis, no 
relationship shown. 

Very truly yours 
A. D. H1Ler 
Assistant to Administrator 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Slaves Today, A Story of Liberia. By GrorGE ScHuYLER. (New York: 
Brewer, Warren, and Putnam, 1931. Price $2.50.) 


The problem of forced labor is of international significance be- 
cause it is a destructive phase of colonial imperialism. The demand 
for labor that is necessary for development of industrial schemes has 
made the indigenous natives of Africa, Latin-America, and Asia vie- 
tims of an economic system which is a direct challenge to interna- 
tional morality. 

The Slavery Convention of 1926 attempted to legalize the use of 
forced labor. It justified its use for public purposes and accorded 
the states concerned the right to determine what is meant by forced 
labor and when it could be employed. It also allowed forced labor for 
private purposes provided it is paid for, and not made a rule but an 
exception. The International Labor Conference in 1929 after an 
exhaustive research, came to the conclusion that every colonial power 
(ineluding the United States) practices forced labor within its ter- 
ritories or in the mandates, Because of the spirit of extreme national- 
ism it is evident that international comity has not reached a stage 
where forced labor could be completely disregarded as an instru- 
ment of colonial economics. 

Lately the republic of Liberia has been focussed upon as a sub- 
ject of misdirected altruism on the part of eager critics of the black 
man’s incapacity for self-government in the tropical regions. The 
abuse of this curious system made the republic more of a scape-goat 
of the crimes of the mighty states of Europe in Africa. This ‘‘revela- 
tion’’ together with the ‘‘ballyhoo’’ of certain news syndicates paved 
way for Mr. Schuyler to visit the republic, and after three months’ 
stay he was convinced that forced labor existed in Liberia; and 
more so it has been grossly abused. This is the setting of Slaves To- 
day, a novel with such a historical realism that one is liable to be 
swept away by its emotionalism. 

As the story progresses, Commissioner Jackson, described as ‘‘a 
mahogany-brown man of medium size with a square, brutal face, a 
sneering, sensual mouth and little piggish eyes under which de- 
pended the telltale pouches of dissipation,’’ causes Chief Bongomo 
of Takama to be whipped contrary to native traditions. He levies a 
fine of twenty-five pounds on the villagers for failing to subscribe 
their quota of governmental requisition—generally not paid for, ac- 
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cording to our author—and then kidnaps Pameta, the beautiful 
daughter of the Chief and newly wedded bride of Zo. As he attempts 
to regain his wife, Zo is kidnapped and exported to Fernando Po 
without knowing where he was bound, and against his will. Here 
Mr. Schuyler weaves into his narrative the hellish horrors of the 
laborers on the Spanish plantation in the vein of a Nevinson. Two 
years later Zo returns to meet his wife just before she dies of a so- 
cial disease caused by the unscrupulous Jackson. The novel ends in 
a dual tragedy—Zo kills Jackson and is slain by a soldier of the 
Liberian Frontier Force. 

Admittedly forced labor exists in Liberia and unfortunately 
abused. But Mr. Schuyler’s method of approach is biased and super- 
ficial. He is sincere like all social reformers are, but a critic of co- 
lonial politics cannot be unilateral in the treatment of a subject that 
is of international importance. Consequently, his portrayal of Libe- 
rian officials in hyperbolic terms (and their characterization is so 
untrue to life even in the tropics) makes the novel rather uncon- 
vineing. 

If the plots are true to life, as he claims in his preface, then, 
there is immediate need for humanitarianism in the treatment of the 
indigenous native by the ruling class. However, if they are exag- 
geration of universal colonial customs and practice not readily 
grasped by the average tourist, and we believe Slaves Today is more 
of a caricature than an actuality, then the mission of the novel should 
have been directed toward the arousing of public opinion against 
this pernicious system of forced labor in all its phases. A re-evalua- 
tion of the Slavery Convention is inevitable, but that applies to the 
rest of the world and not to Liberia alone. 

Ben N. AZIKIWE 
Lincoln University, Pa. 


Readings from Negro Authors for Schools and Colleges. By OTELIA 
CROMWELL, LORENZO Dow TuRNER, AND Eva B. Dykes. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. Pp. 388. $1.50.) 
Few textbooks have been so greatly needed as this pioneer which 

is praiseworthy on many grounds. Doctors Cromwell, Turner and 

Dykes have organized and interpreted for school use that ecompre- 

hensive essence of an integral part of the intellectual life of the 

American nation which constitutes Negro literature. To their jousts 

these editors bring penetrating viewpoints, scholarly minds, keen 
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perspicacity. Their initial combined effort is at once a challenge and 
a reply. Into its pattern have been woven dark strands and light, 
gray and crimson and black. 

The materials are potent. The Negro author always steadily con- 
scious of death gnawing at the roots of life sees man, his powers and 
his glories, his delights and his distresses. That author, walking ever 
in the shadows, knows the slings and arrows of the present for what 
they are and hurls his challenge in the face of Time. Life is what 
he sets before us—life in the raw caught up almost unaware. Here 
is a flash of beauty that abides—the beauty of the sunset, of moun- 
tains, of character, of protest, of struggle or of love. And out of in- 
hibitory crises, the artist at times rises into the grandeur of the uni- 
versal. 

The significance of this venture lies in the result. ‘‘There is no 
theory of the meaning and value of events which you are compelled 
to accept, but you are none the less compelled to accept the event.’’ 
Negro literature is acquiring a history. It is developing critical tend- 
encies. It has participated in several movements. It has made avail- 
able wide ranges of materia]. It is making a valuable contribution. 
It is increasingly urgent in its demand for the Negro to conceive of 
a perfection in life and literature for higher than current levels and 
to dedicate himself anew to a quest of this higher perfection. The ul- 
timate interpretation of American literature must be in terms of large 
issues of thought. Negro literature is the simple story of an op- 
pressed and rising people. It is but one of the factors of the vast 
problem of American democracy and can be understood only in its 
organic relation to American literature and in the implications of 
American life. No one eager to understand American literature can 
afford to neglect this vital part. For that is not education which 
subordinates the quest for truth to the service of existing preju- 
dice. It is high time that young America should begin this serious 
study. And here is an uncommonly opportune guide that shows how 
the task should be undertaken. 

The editors of the text have explained in the preface what their 
aim is. ‘‘The purpose of this volume is not to present another anthol- 
ogy of Negro literature but to offer for class room study or supple- 
mentary readings a selection of types of writings by Negro authors. 
Inasmuch as the standards of literary forms are based upon universal 
principles, Negro literature demands no unique method of approach, 
no special interpretation of the rules of craftsmanship.’’ The design 
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of the compilers is to enable the reader to understand and enjoy the 
selections which the text provides. On the theory of this understand- 
ing and enjoyment, they base their hope that the book will prove an 
open sesame to wider readings in Negro literature. They seem to 
have divined things that are credible. 

Fate wisely accepted becomes a vocation for the ambitious. The 
process which the editors used in pursuing their purpose is par- 
ticularly interesting. They have been governed in their selections, 
first and last, by the question of what would serve best the needs of 
the text. The readings are grouped according to the following types: 
poetry ; short stories; one-act plays; essays; public addresses. Prose 
fiction has been limited to the short story and the sketch because of the 
debatable value of the study of excerpts. The introductory essays to 
the five separate forms of experiences serve as revealing signposts by 
means of which the student is shown how to realize the experience, to 
get the point of view, to enjoy the artistry and to set up proper 
eriteria. In the Suggestions for Study, poetry is arranged under such 
heads as: ‘‘Poems Inspired by Nature’’; ‘‘Portraits in Verse’’; 
‘*Problems of Life.’’ Throughout, the suggestions are organized into 
(1) keen thought provoking questions, critical and creative assign- 
ments, (2) additional assignments on a higher plane, (3) collateral 
readings for extensive browsing. Definite standards of work are 
recognized. Following this section, short biographical details present 
briefly and interestingly the minimum number of facts necessary in 
the case of each writer. There is a bibliography, classified, well-se- 
lected, reasonably full and complete. An index of authors and titles 
completes the task. 

The selections taken separately are strikingly individual yet all 
of them together give a composite picture. They show the authors 
in changing moods and illustrate their use of changing rhythms, 
forms and types. Writers known and unknown, living and dead are 
represented. Familiar names meet with the less known and the un- 
known. Subjects vary from ‘‘ America’’ to ‘‘Leaves,’’ from ‘‘ Mandy 
Lou”’ to ‘‘Troubled Woman,’’ from ‘‘ William Lloyd Garrison’’ to 
**Colonel Charles Young.’’ Experiences range from the activity of 
‘‘Cabaret’’ and ‘‘Cruiter’’ to the disturbing and tragic realities of 
‘‘Swamp Moceasin,’’ to the acid protest of ‘‘History and Propa- 
ganda’’ and to the philosophy of ‘‘ Mother to Son’’ and ‘‘Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi.’’ 

Will these selections enrich the lives of boys and girls and assist 
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them in the art of adaptation to life? Are the methods used in pre- 
senting them such as to promote a love of reading and an interpre- 
tation of what is best in literature? Do the editors bring together 
what is really the best? Is not the volume local in its appeal rather 
than truly representative? Are not some exclusions arbitrarily made ? 
How much of this writing is valid for a particular class and a par- 
ticular era and how much of it rises above class setting into general 
validity and the illusion of a higher reality? Is there here work of a 
measurable quantity ? Are these authentic tidings of invisible things? 
How many of these authors have made a contribution which Judg- 
ment however far flung across the centuries will echo? What is really 
great bears a repeated examination by many men in many lan- 
guages. 

There are some provoking doubts and there are rising satisfae- 
tions. It is easy like Momus to find fault with the clattering of the 
slippers worn by the goddess of beauty. There are some things which 
another editor might have included while still another might have 
omitted some of those presented. It is possible to argue over the in- 
clusion of certain selections. It is possible to lament the exclusion of 
others. It may again be possible to show that however many reasons 
may be assigned for the inclusion or exclusion of certain readings, 
other reasons, equally cogent, may be assigned for the position as- 
signed them here. It is to be remembered that the output in some of 
the fields is ‘‘ disappointingly meager.’’ The volume is a fusion of in- 
tellect and emotion, of critical judgment and devoted appreciation. 
The compilers have transformed their formula into a faith—but a 
faith built upon word-actualities, some of which will endure. They 
have transmuted their theme into a thesis—but a thesis established by 
word-memorials some few of which the tidal wave of Time shall not 
bring low. For surest of eternity—as mortals reckon eternity—is the 
artist with the gift of life. 

Negro authors have come through sinister fogs glooming life’s 
magnificence. Restless, uneasy, challenging, longing always for vi- 
sions ever on the wing they have tried first this thing, then that, 
driven by a deepening awareness that by way of broken patterns 
and only through transcended creeds could they know the final 
achievement, the ultimate attainment of riding high horses on the 
King’s Highway. And somehow the path from Phyllis Wheatley to 
Countee Cullen seems perfectly forthright. It represents a literature 
gradually more and more absorbed in challenging realities, approach- 
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ing nearer and nearer to greatness of perception, divining more and 
more clearly its own increasing worth. Piercing flashes glow here, 
now there with a sustaining radiance which is but an incarnate de- 
fiance to the lynchers of life, and the dramatic embodiment of victory 
over death. 

And so the performance of these editors does not betray them. 
The laurel boughs have not withered in their keeping. Their dreams 
come true. 

Mary LovulIse STRONG 


Race Class and Party. By Paut Lewrnson. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932, Pp. 302. Price $3.75. ) 

This work, according to the author, is the result of several years’ 
study with much assistance and encouragement from learned cir- 
eles. According to the statement of the author made in the preface 
of this book, he had sufficient assistance to work out several such vol- 
umes, and it is fortunate that he did produce one. It is a useful work 
in that it brings together in one volume many things known to al- 
most any intelligent person conversant with southern affairs not 
hitherto made accessible in this form. From this point of view, there- 
fore, this book is more of a useful manual than a scientific produce- 
tion. 

Part I of this volume dealing with slavery, emancipation, and 
disfranchisement, is merely the substance of what has appeared in 
numerous works which have been extensively circulated. The author 
here sets forth practically nothing startling doubtless for the reason 
that he did not use new materials which have been made available. 
With the exception of the newspaper clippings, questionnaires, and 
some minor records to which he referred, he restricted himself 
largely to what he could find among the whites of the South and ig- 
nored the records which have been made available by Negroes. 

The more useful part of the book is that which deals with the 
present political status in the South. This sets forth the situation 
as it now stands but inadequately explains the causes of it. The au- 
thor does well at certain points in the treatment of Negro leadership, 
but he fails to go to the root of the question at issue to explain why 
it is ineffective. He does not seem to realize that Negro leadership is 
produced by the whites themselves. Wherein the Negro leaders fail 
he seems to charge it to the account of the masses of Negroes who 
have very little to do with those who are set over them and do not 
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influence the miseducation by which these Negro leaders are pro- 
duced. His knowledge of the political situation would have been de- 
eidedly enhanced if he had read available source material collected 
here in Washington and especially the letters of Negro politicians 
now accessible in the manuscript division of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Some of the conclusions of the author are interesting. He states 
that the Negro vote of the Southern States is about 50,000. The Ne- 
gro vote in the South is small, but no one ean be familiar with the 
facts in the case and make such an assertion. Half as many as 50,000 
Negroes sometimes vote in one of the Southern States, although they 
are still a negligible factor in the political situation. It is interest- 
ing, however, to observe how he notes the close relationship between 
white polities and the Southern attitude on race questions. This has 
resulted in the evils of the one-party politics, but Southerners are 
none the less reluctant to abandon this position because it thereby 
maintains ‘‘white supremacy.’’ The explanation of how the Demo- 
eratie white primary disfranchises the Negro in spite of recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions is also noted. In the end, 
moreover, the facts marshalled by the author do not indicate any 
hope for a better day. 


Set My People Free. By Wrtu1aM E, Litity. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Ind., 1932. Pp. 269. Price $2.50.) 


This is a production of a Negro who, after having read the vari- 
ous biographies of Abraham Lincoln, concluded that his life should 
be portrayed from the point of view of one of the race which the 
statesman emancipated. Mr. Lilly is a lawyer in Chicago. He was 
born in Knoxville, Tennessee, and was graduated from Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. He has served as a member of the County 
Board of East St. Louis, and later Supervisor of the County of St. 
Claire in Illinois. 

It appears that this is his first production, and apparently he as- 
sumes this task as a duty, saying: ‘‘Of late years I have hoped more 
and more that some bold venturer would come forth with something 
more definitive, with some word that might let us feel that we un- 
derstood the man, no longer strange; the man who serious and sor- 
rowful, yet constantly laughed and joked, and in either mood ex- 
cited the compassion uf these who came in touch with him. With some 
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work, too, that might enable us to know how Time will deal with the 
fame of the man Lincoln.’’ 

The book does not cover the whole life of Lincoln. The author 
leaves Lincoln at the White House grappling with the problems 
which faced the nation in 1861. His actual dealing with the perplex- 
ing state of affairs is not treated. The author counts his task com- 
pleted when he traces him through early life and shows his develop- 
ment unto the stature of the chief executive of the nation. The book, 
then, leaves the impression of an unfinished work. We are wonder- 
ing then how the author gives ‘‘added clarity to the general concep- 
tion of the character and achievements of Abraham Lineoln.’’ 

Reading the book, the reviewer does not see any particular jus- 
tification for the venture. It does not appear that the author has very 
much additional thought on any of the aspects of Lincoln’s life which 
he treats—certainly not any new point of view which had not already 
been advanced by some one else. Some of the chapters are rather short 
and do not always show turning points in Lincoln’s career. Here 
and there, however, the descriptions and expositions are brilliant and 
interesting and the reader becomes stimulated with the expectation 
of something new which he does not finally discover. The book, how- 
ever, has the value of showing the desire of the Negro for expression 
and his appreciation of the life and services of a great statesman. 








NOTES 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History is now 
making a survey of the Negro in the professions. The result of this 
effort will be printed in the form of a volume giving the historic 
background and the present status of the Negroes in the professions, 
supported by an adequate number of tables of valuable data now 
being collected by a staff of workers. The result of this survey will 
be reduced to literary form by the Editor assisted by Mrs. Myra 
Colson Callis, who gave valuable help also in the survey published 
as The Employment of Negroes in the District of Columbia. 

It is earnestly desired that all persons who know of any achieve- 
ment of the Negroes in the professions or who have any knowledge 
of any facts which will help to develop this subject as it should be 
will lend aid to the movement that the volumes when published may 
give the real picture of the Negroes as they have figured in these 
higher pursuits. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History has 
a committee charged with the duty of working out a plan for the 
incorporation of the study of the Negro into the curricula of the 
schools. These two committees are working in cooperation. 

With the aid of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene and Mr. Rayford W. Logan have 
each just completed a year of study in history and political science 
at Columbia and Harvard respectively. 

Mr. Luther P. Jackson, who recently spent a year in the study 
of history at the University of Chicago, has obtained a fellowship 
by which he may spend another year in the same department at 
that institution. 

Kenneth W. Porter, who contributes to the July issue of THE 
JOURNAL oF Necro History an article entitled ‘‘ Relation between 
Negroes and Indians within the Present Limits of the United 
States,’’ is an author of several literary productions among which 
is the Life of John Jacob Astor. This article will be reprinted and 
published as a volume for further distribution. 

Recently the Governor of Massachusetts signed a bill making a 
holiday of the 5th day of March to do honor to Crispus Attucks and 
his compatriots who on that day in 1770 suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of the British soldiers and thus shed the first blood in behalf 
of the independence of this country. 
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